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ONDAY, September 2nd, is the third important 
M date in the British offensive after August 8th 
and August 21st. On that day our troops, 
who had driven back the right ‘flank of the retreating 
Germans to their prepared defences on the Quéant- 
Drocourt line, broke that line on a broad front and 
pushed some way beyond it, capturing 10,000 prisoners. 
The blow came nearer to the vitals of the German 
defence in France than any which had fallen before, 
and the effects were widely felt. Locally the enemy 
retired without more ado to the line of the Canal du 
Nord, thus bringing us within artillery range of both 
Douai and Cambrai. At the same time he quickened 
the pace of his withdrawal alike from the Lys salient 
in Flanders and from the line of the Canal and the 
Tortille further south. An extra hard blow dealt by 
General Mangin on Tuesday in the sector north of 
Soissons (where American troops have distinguished 
themselves) seems to have precipitated his retreat all 
round the front almost to Reims. 


* * * 


Thus on Wednesday the Nesle-Noyon Canal was 
definitely abandoned, the French making for Guiscard 
and the Germans falling back towards the Crozat 
Canal. At the same time the Vesle was given up, and 
the front was carried back to the Aisne. Where it will 
be stabilised (having regard to General Mangin’s flank 
advance towards Laffaux) is still uncertain; but the 
Germans have in this region a series of naturally strong 
lines to fall back upon. The point of interest is whether 
anything can or will be done to outflank and expel 
them from the Laon-St. Gobain salient as a whole. 
Nothing that has yet happened really imperils their 
tenure there; but it is conceivable that they might 





it has been of great value to them as a central impreg- 
nable bastion, it is far from being the key to their 
position in France, as some fancy. We should not 
omit, amid so much else that is welcome, to notice the 
special and very important relief to the British strategical 
situation consequent on the German withdrawal in 
French Flanders. 
* * * 


Lenin was shot at last week by a woman, just after 
his colleague Uritski had fallen to the bullet of a young 
student. He is still in a serious condition. Before 
these events the Bolsheviks had already proclaimed 
their determination to fight “ international capitalism,” 
denouncing the English and French as enemies of the 
Revolution. They had also signed a supplementary 
treaty with the Germans, pledging themselves to fight 
the British in North Russia. The assassination and 
the attempt were at once denounced as the work of 
the Allies. Of the latter Pravda said: ‘* We do not 
doubt that the investigation will point to the Right 
Social Revolutionaries, as well as to the paid agents 
of the English and French.” On Uritski’s death another 
Bolshevik organ commented : 

It is quite possible that the culprit only had idealistic grounds for 
the crime, but in reality the assassin’s hand had been guided by 
Anglo-French Imperialism and by the Russian black hand. The 
English purse holds the Russian counter-revolution in its power, 
and Right Social Revolutionaries. The Anglo-French 
bankers can rub their hands with pleasure at the deed ; they have 


found paid murderers in a milieu out of which hitherto came the 
killers of the Tsar’s Ministers. 


These remarks are symptomatic of the present state 
of mind of Bolshevik Russia. The ignorant reader 
probably believes this poisonous nonsense; even the 
ignorant writer may do so. The outcome of it is that 
Captain Cromie, our naval attaché, a man thoroughly 
sympathetic with Russia and popular with all Russians 
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who knew him, has been murdered in our Embassy, 
and that the lives of our Consular staff and other British 
and French subjects are in peril. Our Government 
has declared that those guilty will be held personally 
responsible, and has put M. Litvinoff under preventive 


arrest. 
+ * + 


We regret that the police were compelled to strike, 
but we heartily congratulate them upon their victory. 
Their grievances were manifold, and if, after years of 
“ victimisation,” stern refusal, and _ procrastination, 
they decided that nothing but a strike could bring 
the authorities to reason, they had plenty of grounds 
for their belief. A very brief, and on the whole very 
orderly and good-tempered demonstration was all that 
was necessary. It was too late to try to hit at 
the Union once more by wholesale dismissals; the 
public and the newspapers (though shocked) were 
uniformly sympathetic with the strikers; Mr. Lloyd 
George was staggered to find, quite suddenly, that 
a force he believed to live in Paradisal content was 
thoroughly discontented; and the Government made 
a swift climb-down. Before the strike the minimum 
wage was 30s., with a war bonus of 12s. and a 2s. 6d. 
allowance for children ; the total has now been increased 
by 18s. There is also to be a non-contributory pension 
for widows. Recognition has not been accorded in 
terms, but the Union Executive were met by Mr. George 
as the men’s representatives, and ex-P.C. Thiel, pro- 
visional organiser of the Union and delegate to the 
London Trades Council, is to be restored to the post 
from which he had been dismissed for taking part in 
““an unauthorised association.”” This means that if 
“recognition” has not been given in words, it has 
been given in all save words. 


a: * * 


The public has, we think, failed to recognise that the 
strike was the culmination of years of semi-secret 
organisation on the part of the men and sporadic 
warfare between them and their militarily-inclined 
chiefs. The wages grievance, more pressing now than 
ever, has long been acutely felt; but that has not 
been the only trouble. The constables have regarded 
themselves as civilians and entitled to form a Union; 
it may be necessary for soldiers in face of the enemy to 
be slaves, but not, they argue, for them. They have 
always resented the way in which the chief police 
appointments are reserved for superannuated soldiers 
and Indian Civil Servants and closed to themselves, 
and those who formed the Union believed that the by 
no means negligible amount of corruption in the force 
was largely due to the discipline and the methods of 
promotion in force. Nearly five years ago we published 
in these columns a defence of the Union, an explana- 
tion of its origin and programme, and a prophecy 
(realised later than it would have been, owing to the 
war) that it would win its battle. Even at that time 


as many as a thousand constables attended a public 


meeting, and the struggle with Headquarters was 
being vigorously waged. The Union, we conceive, 
will not be seriously interfered with again. We may 
add that its success is largely due to the much-reviled 
ex-Inspector Syme, who, whatever his defects and 
whatever excesses excitement and a sense of injury 
may have driven him to, has devoted himself to the 
cause of his old comrades with a zeal and pertinacity 
which will put them permanently in his debt. 


aE * * 


President Wilson has issued a} Proclamation con- 
demning manifestations of the “mob spirit.’”’ The 
Proclamation is marked by his usual good sense and 
elevation of feeling. He telis lynchers, bottle-throwers 
and rioters that their conduct involves the honour of 


the nation, and that every lynching “ has been a blow 
at the heart of ordered law and humane justice.” 

We are at this very moment fighting lawless passion. Germany 
has outlawed herself among the nations because she has disregarded 
the sacred obligations of law and has made lynchers of her armies. 
Lynchers emulate her disgraceful example. . . Every American 
who takes part in the action of a mob, or gives it any sort of coun- 
tenance, is no true son of this great democracy, but its betrayer. 

President Wilson is in America. Plumstead is in Eng- 
land. There a meeting, and not a purely Pacifist 
meeting, in which Pacifists took part, was mobbed ; 
missiles were thrown; men were carried off bleeding 
or beaten into insensibility ; women and children were 
trampled on. The incident is one of a series, and there 
are papers which brazenly incite those who strongly 
object to the methods of the Hun to demonstrate their 
objection in this way. But if an English Minister has 
appealed to the mob not to repeat its conduct at 
Plumstead we don’t know who he is. From Mr. George 
downwards they sit there dumb, pretending not to 
notice, as unaware of the bestialities that are committed 
in the name of patriotism as they are of, say, the sale 
of honours. A Proclamation like President Wilson’s 
is, in this country, and at this date (we are humiliated 
to say), almost inconceivable. 


* * * 


It is probable that the Ministry of Information may 
be held innocent of having in any way influenced the 
choice of the twelve delegates of the Australian Press 
sent to this country, in response to its invitation, by 
Mr. Watt, acting Prime Minister in the absence of Mr. 
Hughes. Lord Beaverbrook doubtless felt that the 
present Australian Government could be trusted to 


select such a delegation as would tone well with the ~ 


general colour of his Department; and Mr. Watt's 
selection must have been very gratifying to him. To 
the Labour Press and Party of Australia, however, the 
gratification has been less; for of the twelve only one 
person—and he was already in England—represents 
the Labour and anti-Conscription elements in the 
Commonwealth, while the remainder are chosen from 
Conservative and Conscriptionist circles. Not un- 
naturally something of an uproar has been created by 
this proceeding; and it is urged with justice that 
Labour is in a greater numerical proportion in the 
Australian population than one in twelve, while the 
anti-Conscriptionists have twice proved themselves to 
be in a majority. We can hardly think that a delega- 
tion of this sort will have any useful effect on Australian 
opinion, and we are driven to the conclusion that it 
must be intended to do its work in this country and that 
it will follow staunchly in the wake of Mr. Hughes. 


* * * 


The Election Programme of the Liberal Party, as 
prepared by the General Committee of the National 
Liberal Federation, for Mr. Asquith’s endorsement 
three weeks hence, cannot be described as inspiring. 
We must do our utmost to win the war, get a League of 
Nations and have no more secret treaties. For the 
rest, trade and labour are to be as promptly as possible 
freed from “ bureaucratic control”; we are to resist 
all fiscal protection; women are to be granted equal 
opportunities (but not equal wages, not equality in the 
franchise, and above all, not equality in eligibility for 
Parliament); and “the existing’? House of Lords is 
to be abolished. What the workmen are promised 
is only “* Whitley Councils ’” and a “* minimum wage — 
not even, explicitly, a legally secured basic wage— 
without a word about the Restoration of Trade Union 
Conditions, to which we thought that Mr. Asquith and 
his colleagues were personally pledged. We infer from 
the absence of all allusion to these subjects that the 
railways and canals are to be handed back to the share- 
holders and the mines to the colliery companies, and 
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equally with the ships and the new electric power 
stations and business profits generally, set free from 
“* bureaucratic control.” From first to last there is not 
an inkling of the importance of protecting the consumer 
from the unlimited “ profiteering ’’ to which the rapid 


progress of industrial combination will certainly 
expose him. Liberalism has always been weakest 
on its industrial side ; and unless Mr. Asquith 


does better than the National Liberal Federation, it 
would seem that the party has, even in the earthquake 
of a five years’ war, learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing. Mr. Lloyd George, even in the grip of the 
Tories, will next week easily out-trump his rivals in a 
speech which is expected to deal mainly with Social 
Reform. 
* * * 


The women intend to make a push to get heard in the 
coming session, not only about their eligibility to stand 
for election to the House of Commons, but also about 
the Regulation 40D (concerning which Members of Parlia- 
ment are being steadily bombarded), and about the un- 
satisfactory position of the proposed Ministry of Health 
and of the Housing Schemes. The new grievances 
caused by the coal rationing will also be becoming acute. 
The two-days’ “ National Conference of Women,” on 
October 15th and 16th, to which the Labour Party is 
summoning delegates of all women’s organisations, 
proposes to couple an energetic appeal on these subjects 
to the eight million women electors with immediate 
pressure on the Prime Minister and the House of Com- 
mons to devote the necessary number of days during 
the October session to get some urgently needed short 
Bills made law. Meanwhile there is a growing nervous- 
ness at Whitehall, not so much about how the women 
will vote as about what the fear of their vote may induce 
both Members of Parliament and Ministers to concede 
to their importunity. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—In spite of the fact 
that men are joining the Army in fair numbers in the 
Dublin and other Nationalist areas, the open-air recruit- 
ing meetings instituted by Colonel Lynch and Captain 
O’Grady have not been a success. wo such meetings 
were attempted last week, and both had to be abandoned 
owing to the opposition of the crowd. There is not 
whole-hearted approval even in the ranks of Sinn Fein 
of these attempts to deprive the representatives of the 
Irish Recruiting Council of the right of free speech. It 
is true that the Sinn Feiners (and Nationalists also) are 
themselves refused the right of free speech, and that the 
attacks upon recruiting platforms represent mainly a 
protest against the present system of Irish Government ; 
but two wrongs do not make a right, nor is there, after all, 
any obligation upon any Nationalist to attend Colonel 
Lynch’s meetings if he does not wish to do so. The 
Colonel got a better hearing in places outside of Dublin— 
where the Sinn Fein movement is controlled by priests 
disturbances are more easily prevented. The proposal 
is now made that, in view of the slowness with which the 
Recruiting Council got to work, the period of voluntary 
recruiting should be extended to the New Year. This 
will give Mr. Shortt an opportunity of redeeming his 
promises to the Irish Parliamentary Party before the 
question of Irish conscription is again forced to a crisis. 
Among the items of the programme to which he is com- 
mitted are the destruction of Sinn Fein, the development 
of Irish economic resources, Home Rule and, last but not 
least, the disarmament of the Ulster Volunteers. So far 
the first item engages his chief attention, and last week 
the aged Mr. Ginnell, when leaving the Irish prison in 


which he had served a six months’ sentence, was arrested 


without specified charge and conveyed to an English 
prison, 





THE SEQUEL 
OF THE TANK VICTORY 


HAT we said last week (and previously) about 
W the tactical superiority temporarily conferred 

on the Allies by their tanks, has been entirely 
borne out by what has occurred in the interval since. 
On Monday British and Canadian troops assaulted the 
Drocourt-Quéant line, together with the immense tangle 
of defences forming its junction with the main Hinden- 
burg line at Quéant. These were probably the strongest 
fortified positions that have been assaulted during the 
entire course of the ‘war—admirably sited and 
strengthened by every device known to modern military 
engineering. Yet within a few hours they were com- 
pletely breached and our men were pushing far beyond 
them, at no great cost in casualties on our side. 

How was this seeming miracle achieved ? The com- 
muniqués gave little clue, at least to the uninitiated. 
And the war correspondents, for the most part, were 
scarcely more explicit. They praised all concerned (as 
indeed all deserve praise), but without much discrimina- 
tion. It was only by degrees that the cat was let out of 
the bag. “ In accounts of the great battle,’’ telegraphed 
one of them on Wednesday, “‘ some people ”’ (that is, we 
take it, some people on the spot) “ have been struck by 
the small account given of the part played by the tanks 
in many quarters of the field; but the truth is that the 
tanks have never before so proved their essential value. 
They were used, as at Cambrai, to break the Hindenburg 
line, and they broke it. Without them the infantry could 
never have got through.’’ And he went on to say that the 
enemy had tried all sorts of antidotes, including “ extra 
anti-tank guns brought up for this special fight,’’ but all 
without avail. It would seem as if the authorities on our 
side were designedly reticent about the tanks, with the 
idea of concealing their essential importance from the 
enemy. The idea has worn absurdly thin, for the enemy 
cannot help knowing where the pinch comes, and it is 
obvious that he is doing all he can to develop an anti-tank 
policy. The best antidote that he has yet found seems 
to be water; and hence his attempt, wherever possible, 
to arrange his new line along rivers and canals. 

The Allied victories of .the last four weeks justify 
great encouragement on our side. They have been 
won by forces attacking with scarcely more than 
equality of numbers, and their extremely low cost in 
casualties is something entirely without precedent on 
the Western front. We should beware, however, of 
assuming that the success is capable of indefinite 
expansion on the same terms; or that because our 
new methods have driven the enemy out of a number of 
most formidable positions, they can be used to expel 
him from an unlimited series of them. One must 
remember the quasi-certainty that anti-tank methods 
will be improved; one must remember also that 
though the tank is the sine quad non of our new offensive 
method, the method can only be carried out by an infantry 
very highly and specially trained, and that our supply 
of such troops cannot be unlimited. How very limited 
it may in fact be the enemy is at liberty to guess from 
the regularity with which Sir Douglas Haig has employed 
the Canadians and a few other specially trained corps, 
whenever any very important tank push has had to be 
executed. 

For these and other reasons, we do not propose 
following the facile example of those who invite the 
public to take a further big German withdrawal for 
granted, and lift up their eyes to the Ardennes, or even 
to the German frontier. Withdrawals there will cer- 
tainly be, for on the greater part of their front the 
Germans do not now stand on a connected line. But 
they have such a line not far behind them, and if they 
stood on it, they would not, except in the Lens region, 
have lost any really important ground which they held 
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when the year began. And if they did not stand on 
all of it—if, for instance, they lost Douai or Cambrai— 
the experience of the past four years ought surely to 
caution us against inferring wholesale consequential 
abandonments of other places. A line which is very 
far from strategical perfection may nevertheless be 
quite tenable under Western conditions. Otherwise 
the Allies could never have held their actual lines for 
the past four years. 

e extinction of the salients created by the German 
victories earlier in the year is shortening the Western 
Front by many scores of miles. The reduction cannot 
be measured exactly while the battle-line changes so 
much from day to day; but already it appears equal 
to about the length held by two armies. The effect 
of this will be to make the man-power situation easier 
on both sides—the German as well as our own—and 
to increase the proportion of troops that can be held in 
reserve for special enterprises. The Germans, according 
to the Press accounts, have been meeting our advance 
in many places with units of a very stopgap type— 
labour battalions, base details, and all‘sorts of odds and 
ends. This might, of course, be due to an absolute 
dearth of men; but it is more likely due to a very 
thrifty handling of them, practised in order to accumu- 
late a fresh reserve. The losses inflicted on the German 
Army since August 8th have been relatively very heavy ; 
but it can scarcely be supposed that they exceed the 
strength of two armies, which, as we have seen, has been 
saved to them by the shortening of the line. 

It is reasonable to conclude that Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff are far from having renounced the possibility 
of striking back. In the meantime they have to give 
ground, by no means always “according to plan” ; 
and, like ourselves in the spring, they are suffering 
heavy losses both in material and in personnel. But if 
we supposed that these losses excluded the chance of 
their retaliating when the Anglo-French impetus was 
spent, we should make the same mistake which the 
German public (those who hounded Herr von Kiihlmann 
from office because he doubted the all-sufficiency of 
military victory) made about the British and French 
armies only two months ago. 

There is a permanent superiority of weight on our 
side of the military balance, and it is that of the Ameri- 
cans. But it is subject to some temporary discounts. 
We heard some little time ago that a large American 
force had been taken out from the Allied ranks, in which 
its units had been brigaded, and formed into a separate 
army under General Pershing’s command. This process 
must be expected to continue, and before long the relief 
afforded to British and French by the intermixture of 
American units will be at an end. Instead, the 
Americans will have their own front, as the British 
have had ; and they will be organised into a number of 
exclusively American armies. The process is inevitable, 
but in the first instance it may impose some retardation 
on Marshal Foch’s schemes. The Americans have 
reached a stage where not a few individual American 
battalions rank as picked storm-troops. They have 
indeed some whole divisions which rank first-class for 
efficiency and organisation. But the larger the unit, 
the longer it takes to develop it to full efficiency ; 
and we may fairly assume that it will be some time yet 
before any American armies have reached the highest 
plane of military development on the Western Front. 
{n the interval their units will be of less value than 
when they fought under British and French commands ; 
and in that respect Marshal Foch may experience a 
further restriction on his power of exploiting to the 
utmost his present tactical advantage. It is very unfair 
to him to speculate about his course without rem ember- 
ing his difficulties. And it is certainly important not 
to nourish unnecessarily hopes, which might come to 
serve the German purpose i> dade the year for us 


in an atmosphere of disappointment. 


THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


HE most impressive thing about the Trades 
Union Congress, which has been meeting this 
week at Derby, is the fact that it represents 

a Trade Union membership of more than four million 
men and half a million women. Trade Unionism in 
the United Kingdom, which in 1892 counted only one- 
and-a-half million adherents, now approaches five 
millions. A quarter of a century ago not more than 
twenty per cent. of the adult male manual workers were 
enrolled, whereas at the present time the proportion is 
at least forty-five per cent. The hundred thousand or 
so women who were then organised have grown to six 
or seven times that number. The advance in solidity 
and in accumulated funds is in even greater proportion. 
No less impressive is the progress in political self- 
consciousness. The five million men and women who 
are members of Trade Unions are, of course, not all of 
one mind politically. But in comparison with the 
Trade Unionists of a quarter of a century ago a very 
much larger proportion of them feel themselves united 
on a much larger number of political issues. And 
under the Representation of the People Act, a much 
greater proportion of them than ever before—probabiy 
nine-tenths of the men, though possibly only one-tenth 
of the women—are on the electoral registers. This 
union is manifested in the steadily increasing effective- 
ness of the Labour Party, now acting in close co-opera- 
tion with the Congress. The Trade Unionist, together 
with the Trade Unionist’s wife, will be the decisive factor 
in a great many constituencies. _ 

It was, we assume, with the view of influencing so 
large a proportion of the electorate that Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Hodge and Mr. Havelock Wilson chose to 
demonstrate at Derby in their several ways; and they 
had the success that is manifested by crowded meetings. 
People are going to public meetings and political lectures 
in quite unusual numbers. There is a wider interest 
in political issues—possibly in consequence of the sudden 
enfranchisement of fifteen million new electors, and in 
expectation of an early consultation of the voters— 
than has ever before been known outside of the actual 
campaign. There was great cheering of every down- 
right statement, apparently in proportion to its vehem- 
ence. But those who watched the Congress and the 
crowds at the meetings doubt whether the oratory 
directed against the Labour Party had any effect. The 
tone of the Congress, from the outspoken address of the 
chairman, who felt he knew what the Lancashire weavers 
were thinking, right onward through the proceedings 
down to the moment of writing, has been quietly and 
solidly in favour of the Labour Party. We shall 
presumably have the first of Mr. Lloyd George’s Election 
Addresses when he speaks next week, and the first of 
Mr. Asquith’s at the end of the month. They will both 
have their work cut out to rally to the support of the 
candidates fighting under their respective banners any 
large proportion of the Trade Union forces, so far as 
the “ After the War” programme is concerned. 

Of the hundred-and-one resolutions adopted by the 
Congress it is unnecessary to speak. They indicate 
absolutely no change in the feelings and opinions of the 
wage-earning class. What is apparently changing 1s 
not the content of the resolutions, but the consciousness 
of power behind them, and the growing conviction that 
neither Liberal nor Conservative politicians—still less 
a coalition between them—are at all likely to satisfy 
the demands of Labour. Experienced observers declare 
that the British wage-earning class is, so far as home 
issues are concerned, going to “ swing to the left” in 
more united fashion, and with greater dynamic effect, 
than at any previous election. On the great issue of 
the war, there is, we judge, a much nearer approach to 
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unanimity than would be deduced from the speeches of 
the small but exceptionally active minority—almost 
entirely confined to the two societies known as the I.L.P. 
and B.S.P.—which has become an intense “ pacifist ’’ 
sect. The overwhelming sentiment of the British 
manual working class was expressed by the chairman’s 
sober and earnest speech. He indicated no weakening 
in the determination to maintain the struggle on which 
the nation has entered, no hesitation in the conviction 
that it is fighting for the right. But he held to the 
importance of neglecting no opportunity of bringing 
a moral and political offensive to the aid of that of the 
armies and fleets. And he strongly denounced the 
refusal of the Government to grant passports to the 
representatives of Labour either to carry fraternal 
greetings to the Trade Unions of the United States or 
to meet neutral statesmen in neutral territory. The 
tone of the Trades Union Congress on all these topics 
was high-minded and serious ; free alike from a petulant 
vindictiveness and a feeble pacifism. We do not know 
what the aged President of the American Federation 
of Labour thought of it. The Trades Union Congress 
thought Mr. Gompers a fine old patriarch, but his 
address as a “fraternal delegate”» made no deeper 
impression than the addresses of fraternal delegates 
usually make. 

Underlying the Congress proceedings was the feud 
between the General Federation of Labour on the one 
hand, and the combined Trades Union Congress and 
Labour Party on the other. The General Federation of 
Labour, of which the Secretary is Mr. Appleton, was 
instituted a couple of decades ago exclusively for the 
purpose of mutually assisting the members of the various 
Constituent Unions in labour disputes. It is, in fact, a 
Strike Pay Re-insurance Society. As such, it should 
have—-so its critics contend—no political functions, and 
cannot claim to voice the opinions of Trade Unionists 
either on industrial issues, which is the sphere of the 
Trade Union Congress, or on political issues, which is 
that of the Labour Party. Nevertheless, the General 
Federation of Trade Unions, though it has only a mem- 
bership of less than a million, has latterly been claiming 
to be the spokesman of British Labour. It is always 
trying to pass itself off—so it is alleged—on the American 
Federation of Labour and the Confedération Générale du 
Travail as if it were the Trades Union Congress ; and as 
a more legitimate representative of British working-class 
politics than the Labour Party itself. Owing to a certain 
supineness in the past, on the part of the annually elected 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress, 
the General Federation of Labour was allowed to speak 
for British Trade Unionism in the International Trade 
Union organisation that was established at Berlin some 
years ago for the compilation of the Trade Union sta- 
tistics of the world. is organisation, which must not 
be confused with “ the International "—quite a different 
body—is now being reformed without the Central 
Empires ; and to-day it is the Trades Union Congress 
which is ousting the General Federation of Trade Unions 
as the authorised representative of British Trade 
Unionism in this combination, for statistical purposes, of 
the Trade Unions of the world. 

The other outstanding incident of the Congress was 
the attempt that is being made by the leaders of a dozen 
Trade Unions which have never been affiliated to the 
Labour Party, and have hitherto abstained from cor- 
porate political action, to constitute a new “ Trade 
Union” political party, in opposition to the Labour 
Party, which the Trades Union Congress itself set on 
foot nearly twenty years ago, and to which the great 
majority of the Trade Unions connected with the Con- 
gress have always belonged. This is not a secession from 
the Labour Party, nor a split in its ranks ; but a belated 
awakening of political consciousness among a small 
section of Trade Union leaders, like Mr. Havelock Wilson 


and Mr. W. J. Davis, who have hitherto preferred to 
remain associated with the Liberal Party. It is receiving 
no support from the miners, the railway workers, the 
engineers, the cotton-spinners and cotton-weavers, the 
shipwrights, the boiler-makers, the carpenters, the 
rapidly growing agricultural labourers and the other 
large Unions. These are investing too large a sum of 
money in the election expenses of the candidates whom 
they have nominated to the Labour Party to give an 
encouragement to what is felt to be an attempt to divide 
the forces of Labour on the very eve of a General 
Election. 


CLERICAL INFLUENCES IN 
IRELAND 


TT: question of the “ priest in politics,” so acutely 
revived by recent events, has been greatly mis- 
understood in England. This is not at all surpris- 
ing, seeing that Irishmen themselves are by no means 
agreed in their estimates of the weight and nature of the 
influence exercised by the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland since the turning-point in affairs which was marked 
by the Rebellion of 1916. For the formation of a proper 
judgment it is certainly necessary to look back beyond 
Easter, 1916, as far as the date of the commencement of 
the war. At. the commencement of the war the bishops 
and priests of Ireland stood, as a whole, Sehind the action 
of the late John Redmond, the Irish Parliamentary Party 
and a large majority of the Nationalists. One bishop issued 
a pacifist manifesto; all the others, so far as they com- 
mitted themselves, were decidedly pro-Ally. The historian 
will be unable to find any trace whatever of an organised 
clerical opposition to the National policy of the time. The 
point is an important one. Recent events have suggested 
to some observers that the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland desires to establish a political ascendancy in this 
country with a view to arresting all progress towards self- 
government ; and there is even a suspicion of pro-German 
advice from the Vatican having come into play. Thus 
it is argued that the present state of affairs in Ireland 
represents a sort of double triumph of a clerical intrigue. 
Conscription is postponed, Ireland cannot be persuaded to 
play her part in the war, and, at the same time, Home Rule 
is a discredited cause. We witness in these things the 
achievement of men who are at once in favour of a continu- 
ance of the Union of Great Britain and Ireland and opposed 
to the realisation of the democratic aims of the war. 

If there were an Ultramontane party in Ireland it might 
be pro-German and anti-National. But there is no such 
party there, nor has there been for a hundred years. The 
Church in Ireland, like the people, takes “ its religion from 
Rome, its politics from home.” Among the bishops, it is 
true, there are always some—nicknamed “ Castle Bishops ’ — 
who openly oppose all democratic agitations, These, how- 
ever, are precisely the ecclesiastics who during the war have 
been most anti-German and strongest in their support of 
recruiting. In contrast to this ‘‘ right wing,”’ which is under 
all circumstances pro-English, there is at Maynooth a 
“left wing,” which is irreconcilably Anglophobe. A central 
majority of the bishops, however, adopt in politics the cause 
that seems to be most expedient, always with certain reser- 
vations of principle. Public opinion takes a particular 
turn, and Maynooth marches with it—as a moderating 
element. There is no doubt that the greater number of the 
highly placed Irish ecclesiastics have watched the rise and 
spread of Sinn Fein with something more than anxiety. 
But the Church is wise in its generation, and has no notion 
of ordering the people to return to their old party allegiance 
and discard such popular favourites as Mr. de Valera and 
Mr. Griffith. Cardinal Logue has ridiculed Republicanism 
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and condemned the employment of physical force for the 
redress of Irish grievances. That is the furthest he will 
go in the one direction. He reached his furthest limit in 
the other direction when he consented to sign the very 
strongly worded benediction of the proceedings at the 
anti-Conscriptionist Mansion House Conference. Nothing, 
then, could be less like the truth than the idea that the 
bishops seized the crisis of March and April last as an 
occasion for asserting claims to temporal authority. The 
bishops, as Sir Horace Plunkett has said, did not lead their 
flocks ; their flocks called upon them to give moral sanction 
to the resistance they intended to offer to the Government’s 
proposal. Moreover, they knew that if they held aloof the 
country would have plunged into grave disorder and 
probably into bloodshed. The fact is that while clerical 
support of a national struggle is not more common in 
Ireland than elsewhere it is more formidable, for the simple 
reason that the Irish people, being believers, do really gain 
from it a spiritual encouragement. 

Yet the position of the bishops in relation to actual 
politics is by no means wholly enviable. On the one hand, 
they are out of favour with the Government—first, because 
they opposed the “ Partition” settlement of 1916 ; secondly, 
because they voted at the Convention with that minority 
of Nationalists who insisted upon Irish control of Customs 
and Excise; thirdly, because they refrain from assisting Lord 
French in his recruiting plans. Lord Randolph Churchill 
on a famous occasion proposed, as the proper means of 
holding Ireland, that of governing Ireland through the 
bishops. The idea has been followed up by many Viceroys 
and Chief Secretaries since; and although the bishops 
themselves have always been wise enough to refrain from a 
bargain, they have found the approaches of innocent English- 
men not unprofitable to the interests, educational and other, 
of the Church. The good old days of spoiling the Egyptian 
have passed, and Cardinal Logue, if we may believe the 
report, had to be positively rude to Lord French when he 
met the latter at a tea-party. On the other hand, Sinn Fein, 
or whatever the dominant Nationalist opinion of the country 
may be called, is by no means wholly satisfied of the patriot- 
ism of the hierarchy. There is, indeed, no question of an 
anti-clerical movement within the ranks of Sinn Fein, and 
the right of the priest in politics is not criticised. On the 
contrary, according to Sinn Fein, it is the bishops who are 
anti-clerical. Who is it now but the bishops who try to 
prevent the priests from ‘‘ doing their duty as Irishmen ” ? 
The bishops have adopted the English opinion that politics 
and religion ought to be as little as possible mixed up 
together. Sinn Fein, which held that opinion, too, in its 
early days, is now wholly in favour of bringing the priest 
into politics for the simple reason that the younger priests 
everywhere, and all the students at the ecclesiastical colleges, 
are to a man supporters of the Gaelic programme. When 
in the Cavan election the bishop of the diocese strictly 
forbade any of his priests to take part in the contest, the 
order told wholly in favour of the Irish Party’s candidate. 
However, two priests from outside the diocese, one a profes- 
sor at Maynooth, and the other the redoubtable orator, 
‘ather O’Flanagan, entered the constituency and fought 
for the Sinn Fein interest. Father O’Flanagan, owing to 
his action on that occasion, has since been suspended from 
performing the duties of his office, and the people of the 
parish of Crosna, Co. Leitrim, are without a priest. They 
refused to accept the substitute provided by the bishop, 
and they have barred up and bolted the church at Crosna 
pending the return of the popular Sinn Fein curate. 

Enough has been said to show how difficult it would be to 
find any formula which would accurately represent the sum 
of clerical influences in Ireland at the present moment. The 
salient facts are, on the one hand, the political popularity of 
the mass of the younger clergy, and, on the other, the 
‘emergency ” character of the bishops’ policy. Nothing 
justifies the view that there has occurred an ecclesiastic 





invasion of the secular domain such as would put an end to 
all hope of political progress in Ireland. If the young 
Irish priests are all for Sinn Fein, so are the young Irish 
laymen. Sinn Fein has grown up independently of the 
Church, and acts as the attracting, not the attracted force. 
As for the bishops, their main object is, as Sir Horace Plun- 
kett wisely observed in the pamphlet on Home Rule and 
Conscription, the preservation of peace in Ireland. Their 
interest in the European War is not that of the Anglican 
bishops ; Ireland comes first in their thoughts. They know 
Ireland better than the politicians, and what advice the 
Pope can give them in the letter which has come from Rome 
is not easy to imagine. If the Pope has, as is alleged, pro- 
German sympathies, we may be sure he will not allow these 
to affect the character of his intervention in Anglo-Irish 
politics. The Vatican has been throughout history consis- 
tently pro-English where Ireland is concerned. Will he 
charge the bishops with having taken a too aggressive part 
in the contentious politics of Conscription? Rome itself 
draws a distinction between revolution and the resistance 
to oppressive laws. Although the claims of the de facto 
Government in Ireland are in their opinion questionable, 
the Irish bishops do not think that that Government is in 
its acts sufficiently oppressive as to justify Catholics in 
disobedience to it. They argue, however, that were Con- 
scription attempted, the limit of endurance would be passed. 
Even the Vatican does not enjoin loyalty to the established 
Government upon Catholics under all circumstances. But 
the Pope may disagree with the Irish bishops on the case 
in point; he may not see that there would be anything 
inhuman or extra-oppressive in the enforcement of Conscrip- 
tion upon the unwilling Irish. What would happen were he 
to persuade the bishops that his is the better judgment ? 
For one thing the beginnings of an anti-clerical movement, 
the end of which. no man could foresee, although, immedi- 
ately, the task of the Government in enforcing its law could 
be rendered somewhat easier. 


THE SECRET DOCUMENTS 


III. 
THE OLD REGIME. 


HE documents reviewed in THE NEW STATESMAN 

of August 31st indicate with sufficient clearness the 
fact that the Russian Government was for many years 

aware of Germany’s preparations for a war, and that the 
war would take place on a European scale. The question 
naturally arose: How to make the best of it. So far as 
Russia’s European frontier was concerned the Tsar's 
Government does not appear to have put in any definite 
demands for its revision. In February, 1916, Sazonov 
attempted to conclude a Treaty with France by which the 
contracting Powers were to allow each other full freedom 
of action in redrawing their German frontiers. They 
hung fire for a year, possibly on account of different views 
on the future of Poland, and only on March 11th, 1917, 
was an agreement reached. The next day the Revolution 
began, and reduced the whole affair to archives. But 
neither here nor elsewhere did the Russian Government 
express any desire to annex any German or Austrian 
territory, apart from the very special case of Poland, where 
nobody seems to have had any clear intentions. As regards 
Turkey the case is different. Turkey was by the beginning 
of 1914 definitely in the pay of Germany, and had to be 
regarded as a future enemy. A Foreign Office Memorandum 
—drafted early in 1914—begins: “The present political 
situation in the Near East, which may lead in the more or 
less near future to the dismemberment of Turkey, makes 
it our immediate duty to anticipate the possibility of the 
reopening of the question of the Straits, and to determine 
our relation thereto.” The gist of the Memorandum 
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is contained in the following paragraph: “ Operations for 
the occupation by us of the Straits must be conducted 
by us exclusively, and foreign co-operation must not be 

It is highly probable that we shall have to solve 
the problem of the Straits during a European War. In 
this case we are entitled to reckon on the paralysation of 
the fleets of the Triple Alliance by the British and French 
navies only so long as the naval forces of our Allies remain 
undefeated. We cannot expect great things from that 
side. The co-operation of Greece in the form of an offer 
to us by her of a naval base on the AZgean Sea for the action 
of our Fleet against the Straits is so little probable that 
the possibility must not be considered. Greece has come 
out of the last crisis [the Second Balkan War] considerably 
stronger, and her national ideals have correspondingly 
widened. The yearning for Constantinople will probably 
be an obstacle in the way of our future friendship with 
Greece. So we cannot hope for the possibility of building 
a naval base on the Agean without thereby causing the 
most serious international difficulties.” 

The Memorandum in point met with the Tsar’s approval, 
and on February 8th, 1914, a meeting took place at Tsarskoe 
Selo, under the chairmanship of Sazonov, of the Army 
and Navy Ministers, their Chiefs of Staff, Giers (the Russian 
Ambassador in Constantinople), and a couple of Foreign 
Office officials—a dozen men in all. Mere the plans for 
the occupation of Constantinople were discussed and 
adopted, and were afterwards passed by the Tsar, who 
wrote on the Minutes of the meeting: ‘I entirely approve 
of the conclusions of the conference.” Why no attempt 
was ever made to carry out the greater part of the plans 
is a mystery. They were plainly inadequate, but it should 
have been the business of those concerned to make them 
adequate. The neglect of the Russian Government to 
carry out its intentions in this respect adds to the tragedy 
of the Dardanelles episode. The conditions under which 
the attack on the Straits could have been made were actually 
simpler than those allowed for by the members of the 
conference, as Sazonov expected that Rumania would 
fall in on the side of Austria, and was completely mistaken 
as to the line Italy ultimately took! A descent was to 
be made upon Constantinople—50,000 men being sent 
in the first instance. At the same time operations on the 
Caucasian front were to begin, in order to divide the enemy. 

The inefficiency of highly-placed Russian officials, revealed 
by the utter failure of this plan, and by the whole conduct 
of the war, was particularly striking as regards the 
Diplomatic Service. One of the first acts of Miliukov, as 
Foreign Minister in the First Provisional Government, 
was to send out a gentleman named Svatikov as a special 
commissioner, to report on the nature and activities of 
Russian diplomatists in the neutral and allied capitals of 
Europe. Svatikov’s report was finished just in time for 
the Bolshevik Revolution. It is an extraordinary document. 
It was not a matter for surprise that the author should find 
that, on the whole, the representatives appointed by the 
old regime refused to fall down and worship the new one, 
A much more serious matter was the distinct pro-German 
orientation of some of them. Perhaps the worst case was 
that of M. M. Bibikov, the Russian Chargé d’Affaires 
in Berne. His pro-German sympathies were notorious, 
and the French authorities had long complained of his 
being allowed to retain his position. One of the first actions 
of the Provisional Government was to send Bibikov a 
telegram of dismissal, ordering his immediate return to 
Russia. The order was ignored, and Bibikov remained 
in Berne, apparently making himself very much at home 
in the Russian Legation. The report on his activities reads 
like a tabloid version of a novel by Mr. William le Queux. 
He had a Russian lady friend who occasionally travelled 
into Germany. When in Switzerland she was the mistress 
of the German military attaché. Mme. Bacheracht, the 


widow of the late Russian Minister, had been the morganatic 
wife of the Grand Duke of Hessen. 


The Bibikov-Bacheracht 





combination received money from Germany for the 
ostensible purpose of conducting propaganda for the restora- 
tion of the Romanovs, actually for making this a bone of 
contention between the Allies. An unnamed English 
diplomatist drew Svatikov’s attention to the presence 
of German agents among this interesting group. Another 
group of monarchist propagandists had its headquarters 
in London 


gathering around representatives of the Romanov family living 
in this town. This group is undoubtedly in close connection with 
Russia through a foreign legation, both in London and Petrograd, 
which represents a neutral country bordering on Russia. In any 
case, I maintain that the Romanovs and their friends in England 
are in regular receipt of letters, which avoid all censorship, from the 
numerous Romanovs in Russia. One of the plans for the restoration 
of the Romanovs, which is greatly discussed by the London counter- 
revolutionary group, consists in raising to the throne the Grand 
Duke Dmitri Pavlovitch, who is regarded as the most suitable for 
this purpose because his part in the murder of Rasputin and his 
punishment for this by Nicholas II., have, in their opinion, made 
him enormously popular among the people, and especially in the 
army. 


Elsewhere in his report, Svatikov speaks of the employment 
of Danish couriers, and of either those of Chili or of Uruguay 
in this connection. While Russia’s representation in Switzer- 
land was distinctly exceptional, it was nowhere exactly a 
success. President Poincaré exclaimed : “‘ When, at last, will 
Russia appoint us an Ambassador?” This at the end 
of a farewell visit which should have lasted five minutes 
and ran to fifty. ‘ Lord Robert Cecil said the same thing 
to me, more coolly, but very firmly.”’ Poincaré, Ribot and 
Jules Cambon were pretty emphatic in the expression of 
their views. Ribot wanted to know all about Kornilov, 
and they all asked ‘“‘ Was there anybody in Russia with a 
strong hand?” ‘I never saw a man in such a despairing 
condition as Ribot in the course of our conversation.” 

Among all the sidelights which these documents throw 
on the type of man who was responsible for Russia’s collapse 
there is only one glimpse of a man who appeared to realise 
the possibility of a collapse. In December, 1915, M. 
Paul Douners arrived in Petrograd with a special mission 
from the French Government. He addressed himself to 
General Alexeiev. France, he said, had called up 15 per 
cent. of her population, her monthly losses averaged 140,000. 
France and Russia, he suggested, might therefore work an 
exchange of guns against men. “This suggestion of 
exchanging soulless [so in original] objects against living 
men especially grieved General Alexeiev, who in any case 
had little sympathy with the idea of sending our soldiers 
off in separate parties on distant and problematical ex- 
peditions.” Alexeiev finally gave a reluctant consent to the 
sending of a limited number of Russian soldiers to France. 
He was right. The moral of uneducated Russian soldiers 
gave way on their own front. On the Western front it 
collapsed even earlier, and neither force nor persuasion was 
able to prevent the expedition from going to pieces so 
hopelessly that not even the offer of their transportation 
home has been able to reunite them. 

(To be continued.) 


SOLDIERS’ SETTLEMENT IN 
CANADA 


Orrawa, July 20th, 1918. 


/ | NHE re-establishment of the armies in civil life con- 
stitutes a grave problem for every warring country 
and in Canada has now become the subject of 

continual discussion and a variety of plans. In a new 

country like the Dominion, the land is the obvious outlet 
for the reinstatement of soldiers in a useful occupation. 

After the Civil War the United States used her discharged 

soldiers to develop the prairie regions west of the Mississippi, 
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and it is now proposed to utilise the Canadian army for the 
further development of the natural resources of Canada 
which, though often exaggerated by enthusiastic ‘‘ boomsters,”’ 
and much depleted by public waste and private greed, 
are still of considerable magnitude. Few people realise 
to what extent the Dominion of Canada has its foundations 
laid in military settlements. The first of these took place 
under the French regime when Jean Talon, the celebrated 
Intendant who had brought out the Carignan-Salieres 
regiment, a famous French corps, to suppress the Mohawks 
and Iroquois, induced more than half of them, when their 
return to France was due in 1668, to settle in Canada in the 
district where the Richelieu flows into the St. Lawrence. 
The officers were granted Seigneuries, and the N.C.O.’s 
and men secured lands from them as tenants at nominal 
rents; each soldier settler was also given a year’s extra 
pay and rations. Most of the officers, who were of the 
French noblesse and pined for the gaieties of Paris, soon 
mortgaged their estates and disappeared, but at least four 
hundred of the men settled down as farmers to found families 
and became the progenitors of a large element in the present 
population of Quebec. 

Almost a hundred years later a number of Wolfe’s army, 
particularly from the regiment of Fraser Highlanders, 
settled along the St. Lawrence; they intermarried with 
the French, and are responsible to-day for the strange 
phenomenon of people called Mackay and Bain, unable to 
speak English. Other disbanded soldiers of the Seven 
Years’ War settled in Nova Scotia. Following the American 
Revolution came the migration of the Loyalists, many of 
whom had served in corps like Butler’s Rangers and the 
Royal Highland Emigrants, raised among the pro-British 
elements in America. After the Forty-five there had been 
2 large migration of Highland Jacobites to New York and 
Carolina, but their devotion to the principle of monarchy 
made them by a strange turn of fortune zealous champions 
of the Hanoverian George at a later date, and many of them 
declined to accept the Stars and Stripes. The famous 
Highland settlement of Glengarry in eastern Ontario was 
composed mainly of disbanded Highland soldiers who 
had lived before the Revolution in the Mohawk Valley 
in New York State. Other soldiers located along the shores 
of Lakes Erie and Ontario and in the Maritime Provinces. 
When the Napoleonic War ended, Sir John Sherbrooke 
founded two military colonies at Perth and Richmond, 
in the vicinity of Ottawa. The Canada Company, of 
which John Galt the novelist was the chief agent, settled 
on its lands about the same time a number of half-pay 
officers and discharged men. There was also an attempt 
made after the Crimean War to settle the Des Meurons 
regiment, a corps of Swiss, in British pay, on the Red 
River, but it ended in almost a complete failure. 

When the Boer War ended in 1902, the Canadian boom 
was in full swing and the land fever was in the air. The 
Canadian Government devised a policy of giving each 
soldier who had served in South Africa land scrip which 
entitled him to 320 acres of free Government land wherever 
he chose to locate. Unfortunately they did not attach 
the usual homestead duties to the grant and made the 
scrip easily negotiable. As a result the grantees found 
their bounty easily marketable for anything from five 
hundred dollars upwards, with the result that a bare minority 
actually settled on the land, and the majority merely 
provided themselves with funds for a series of convivial 
reunions with their friends. The present war has found 
Canada with her boom a closed chapter and _ practically 
all the Crown lands, which are attractive for settlement, 
out of the Government’s hands. There is still a vast area 
of Government land, but it is either of poor quality or 
inaccessible by existing railways. There has been much 
talk of placing thousands of settlers in the Peace River 
region, north of Edmonton, and Mr. Moreton Frewen and 
the celebrated Empire Resources Development Company, 


which has now apparently disappeared, were at one time 
inflamed with projects for settling veterans on the wilderness 
of rock and muskeg through which the Hudson Bay Railway 
passes. Glowing accounts of the wonderful crops raised 
in the Peace River valley have been sent forth, but the 
cold, dull evidence of botanists and agricultural experts 
casts a shadow over the bright hopes which have been 
raised. Magnificent crops have been grown in the Peace 
River district, but almost always in the alluvial “‘ bottoms,” 
which, having been hollowed out by the various rivers, 
enjoy a much lower elevation than the prairie plateau, 
and a certain protection from early frosts. It is not denied 
that good crops have been produced on the main prairie, 
but their destruction by August frosts is more than an 
even chance. The good land in the river “ bottoms,” which 
is limited, has already been taken up, and most settlers 
who have had experience of the prairie plateau are not 
enthusiastic advocates of its future. Furthermore, the 
majority of the returned soldiers, who have become accus- 
tomed to the close companionship and gregarious excitement 
of trench life, are not enamoured of the idea of a lonely 
homestead twenty miles from a railway, and the task of 
carving a home out of the wilderness. They consider they 
have suffered enough hardships and adventures for one life. 
There is, however, a very considerable element of returned 
soldiers who are anxious to become farmers, and it is in 
the pressing interests of the Dominion that her agricultural 
population should be immediately increased. Like Australia, 
Canada has suffered from an overgrowth of hothouse 
industry in the past, and her economic development has 
now reached an impasse. Her cities cannot expect any 
large increase in population until there are more agricul- 
turists producing food for export and providing a market 
for manufacturers. A high tariff such as Canada has 
enjoyed for forty years is a heavy drag upon agricultural 
development and, if it secures for its beneficiaries the 
home market, effectually debars them from external markets. 
Our industrial magnates, therefore, support land settlement 
schemes, provided that a certain surplus of labour will be 
left to keep wages down. 

To meet the situation, the Government introduced in 
the autumn of 1917 a Soldiers’ Settlement Act which created 
a Board of three Commissioners endowed with somewhat 
modest powers of dealing with the problem. Soldiers 
were given the first claim upon the existing Crown homesteads 
and the Board was authorised to advance to any bona-fide 
soldier settler the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars 
(£480) for improvements and the purchase of stock and 
implements. The personnel of the Board, which was not 
untainted by political favouritism, met with considerable 
criticism, both from the returned soldiers and various papers. 
It has now been at work since the beginning of 1918, and 
results to justify its existence are hard to discern. So 
far as can be ascertained, it has created no new farmers 
out of soldiers. Its chief accomplishment has been to 
advance sums of money to some eight hundred veterans 
who had previously possessed farms and left them to join 
the Army. But of any fulfilment of the high hopes of 
extensive colonisation which had been raised by numerous 
politicians and publicists the signs are meagre. 

The fault does not entirely lie with the Soldiers’ Settlement 
Board. They have been asked to make bricks without 
straw, and the tragedy is that the straw is available in 
abundance but not accessible. There are, it is estimated, 
in Western Canada, reasonably adjacent to the railways, 
almost thirty million acres of good arable land in the hands 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, various land corporations, 
of which the largest is a C.P.R. by-product, and private 
speculators. Many of these owners bought the land in 
the boom days and have held it for disposal at higher prices 
without the slightest intention of cultivation. The history 
of the C.P.R. land grant, which dates back to 1881, forms 
an illuminating chapter in plutocratic influence upon 
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politics too long for recital here. In 1915, however, the 
Government appointed an Economic and Development 
Commission which after much travail and considerable 
expense evolved a Report upon the economic policy and 
natural resources of Canada. It is understood that this 
‘Report contained extremely valuable and enlightening 
information upon the subject of land monopoly in the 
West, and that the production of its evidence would have 
been highly distasteful to the C.P.R. Accordingly, its 
contents have been cheerfully suppressed and carefully 
hidden amid the archives of State. Interested critics have 
noted that Sir James Lougheed, who was the chairman of 
this Commission, was at one time counsel for the C.P.R., and 
is regarded as their nominee in the Cabinet. Sir James is 
now Minister of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment, and it is hard to see how he can simultaneously 
be a friend of the Company which is the chief sinner in land 
monopoly, and at the same time a keen inspirer of the 
drastic land policy which is necessary. 

It is true that the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
have now begun to levy a special surtax on wild land, but 
its incidence is apparently not heavy enough to dislodge 
speculative holders. The problem of closer agricultural 
settlement for Canada cannot be solved until the question 
of these derelict but available acres has been resolutely 
faced. If they were made available for settlement, the 
Canadian Government could without any undue risk proceed 
with schemes to establish two hundred thousand soldiers, 
either of the British or Canadian armies, as farmers upon 
good land, adjacent to railways, schools and other facilities. 
Reformers and land taxers have long been agitating against 
this wasteful land monopoly, and it appears as if they 
will soon be able to secure the active assistance of the 
veterans. The latter are well aware of the situation and 
have frankly stated through the officials of the Great War 
Veterans’ Association that they will not try to farm on 
outlying homesteads as long as_ good land is available 
in settled areas. They declare that generous sacrifices 
have been made in France and Flanders, and that corres- 
ponding sacrifices must be made at home. When the 
landholders protest that any policy of extra taxation or 
expropriation will disturb and ruin Canada’s credit, the 
veterans retort that even if a new land policy had this 
effect, its results will be less harmful than the war. 

Innumerable plans have been put forward for dealing 
with the situation. The single taxers hold firmly to the 
panacea of Henry George, the single tax. Other reformers 
favour an imitation of the New Zealand policy. In that 
democratic community landowners are compelled to place 
a valuation upon their holdings themselves, and are then 
faced by a delightful dilemma. If they put the valuation 
low the Government can expropriate on these terms and 
secure cheap property, and if they place it high, the surtax 
becomes onerous. A more likely plan seems to be the 
proposal of a leading authority on land settlement in Canada 
to the effect that all holders of vacant lands should be 
compelled by law within a specified term of years, to bring 
the major portion of their holdings under cultivation. 
Almost all Crown grants in Canada were originally made 
with conditions of cultivation attached, and the proposal 
is that, if at the end of this specified period, the conditions 
are not complied with, the land should revert to the Crown. 
If such a policy were adopted, speculators would hasten 
to dispose of their holdings; prices would automatically 
fall and there would be speedily available ample acreage 
for the settlement of every Canadian soldier who desires 
to farm, and of many British soldiers as well. Under such 
circumstances the Government could advance the purchase 
price to be repayable in instalments and make loans at 
low rates of interest. The “ interests” naturally are in 
favour of straight State purchase at fancy prices, which 
will yield them many per cent. profit on their original invest- 
ment, but in these times such a plan has a very slim chance 





of acceptance. Meanwhile, until the land problem is boldly 
and clearly faced there is little hope of any extensive soldier 
settlement in Canada, and the numerous experts on the 
outer Empire who have been writing articles in various 
English periodicals about the amazing accessions to the 
strength of the Empire to come from our discharged soldier- 
farmers, might more profitably turn their attention to the 
conversion of the numerous individuals and firms in England, 
who are withholding land in Canada from active use, 
to the needs of a changed outlook and new policy. If 
this land monopoly is successfully attacked and encourage- 
ment given to co-operative community places, the prospects 
of soldiers’ settlements in Canada, which would benefit 
both Canada and the British Commonwealth, will be tolerably 
bright. 3. Ae @. 


SEA~-MEADOWS 


XPLORERS of the sea have described “ floating 
EK meadows,” consisting of countless millions of 
minute or microscopic plants, extending for, perhaps, 
a hundred miles without interruption. These simple plants, 
and the minute single-celled animals often associated with 
them, afford food for crustaceous and other small fry, which, 
in turn, are eaten in great numbers by dainty feeders like 
mackerel. A few fishes, such as sardines, feed in great part 
directly on unicellulars. There is no doubt that the minute 
inhabitants of the superficial waters are directly or indirectly 
of great importance as food for creatures of larger growth, 
such as mackerel and herring, which, in turn, mean much to 
man. Dissolved organic compounds, sometimes rising from 
the floor of the sea, sometimes produced near the surface, 
may be utilised by larger animals (to what extent we do not 
yet know), or may be reclaimed for utilisation by the varied 
and often subtle agencies of bacteria. So much, in passing, 
for the surface population; but what of the food-supply 
along the floor of the sea? In answering this question it has 
been usual to give prominence to the part played by the 
down-sinking of minute (Plankton) organisms killed or worn 
out at the surface, and there is no reason to disregard this 
factor. It is probably of fundamental importance for the 
immense areas which may be called more or less abyssal, for 
these, being far beyond the limit of illumination, cannot have 
any autochthonous plants able by photosynthesis to build up 
complex carbon-compounds from simple constituents in 
the water. But in the relatively shallow illumined waters 
near shore, the economy is different, and it seems that great 
importance must be ascribed to what may be called “ sea- 
meadows,”—the dense growths of sea-grass (Zostera), a 
veritable flowering plant, and of attached sea-weeds, large 
and small, from the great bladder-wracks and laminarians to 
the small tufts of the palatable “ carrageen ” or Irish moss. 
Without depreciating the réle of the minute Plankton 
organisms which may sink down from the surface, we wish 
to state the case which Professor C. G. Joh. Petersen has 
recently presented in an interesting report to the Danish 
Board of Agriculture, which at any rate shifts the emphasis 
to the sea-meadows. It need hardly be said that Danish 
waters are much less heterogeneous than those around 
British shores. 

In the relatively shallow Danish waters the sea-bottom 
consists of vast plains of sand, mud, or clay, with transitions 
between these ; and almost everywhere except in the deepest 
and calmest hollows there are scattered stones of all sizes 
carrying a distinctive population of their own. From the 
shore to a depth of two or three fathoms are the meadows of 
the sea-grass with true roots and flowers and very long 
ribbon-like leaves, familiar as a packing and stuffing material 
and as a covering for Italian flasks of wine or oil. Mixed with 
this Zostera are the sea-weeds proper, attached but without 
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true roots, enlivening the grass-green with beautiful reds, 
browns, and olives. Further out the sea-weed vegetation 
thins, until it disappears at a depth of about twenty-five 
fathoms. It is a crowded vegetative area, able to support a 
crowded animal life ; the waving sea-grass is often as thick 
as the stems in a cornfield, and Professor Petersen notes that 
the total annual yield in Danish waters is over 8,000 million 
kilograms of dry matter, about four times the quantity of 
hay produced in a year in Denmark. This suggests further 
utilisation—the Zostera is already used for fodder, for 
paper-making, for making explosives, and in other ways— 
but sea-grass is a difficult harvest to reap, and perhaps its 
greatest value is the indirect one that it forms a basal food 
supply for animals on which the food fishes mostly depend. 
‘or what Professor Petersen and his colleagues have dis- 
covered is that the surface of the mud or clay further from 
shore is covered by a thin layer of detritus of very nutritive 
. quality, and that this is mainly produced by fragments of 
sea-grass and littoral seaweeds, the downward sinking 
Plankton counting for little. Examination of the stomach 
contents of common non-predatory types showed that the 
food consumed consists very largely of this valuable debris. 
Thus the main food of oysters and other bivalves is vegetable 
dust ‘‘ which is found, either in suspension in the water, or 
deposited as the thin upper layer of the bottom itself, lifting 
and spreading at times, in stormy weather, but only to be 
precipitated anew later on.” 

Some of Professor Petersen’s statistics are very interesting. 
His valuation of the sea-meadows of Danish waters inside the 
Skaw shows a total of 24 million tons for the plants, 5 million 
tons for those animals that are “ useless” both directly and 
indirectly, 1 million tons for the ‘‘ useful ” forms that furnish 
or may furnish food for fishes, and only some few thousands 
of tons (5-7,000) for each of the short list of valuable food 
fishes, such as plaice and cod. Starfishes make up 25,000 
tons, more than all the important food fishes lumped _to- 
gether, while crabs and gastropods amount to no less than 
50,000 tons. We see that food-fishes form only an insigni- 
ficant part of the total stock of animal life in waters like the 
Kattegat. The reason is to be found in the relations that 
govern the circulation of matter or the metabolism of the sea. 
To make a pound of cod requires ten pounds of whelk or 
buckie ; to make a pound of buckie requires ten pounds of 
worms ; to make a pound of worm requires ten pounds of 
vegetable matter, which may be given in the form of dust ! 
So a pound of a carnivorous fish like a cod requires a thousand 
pounds of sea-grass. If there be fewer links in the House- 
that-Jack-built nutritive chain, the pound of flesh will be, 
so to speak, cheaper. Thus a pound of plaice is said to 
require to begin with only 100 lbs. of vegetable material. 
But the basal fact is clear that just as all flesh is “ grass,”’ 
so sooner or later all fish is ‘‘ seaweed.” 

It is plain then that fishes are far from being economical 
to produce. They are like a superstructure that requires a 
very broad and costly foundation. The quantity of humbler 
life that makes the food-fishes—almost wholly carnivorous— 
possible, is enormous ; and the estimate has to be increased 
when we remember that a great proportion of the weight of 
an animal which a fish devours may be quite useless—e.g., 
the water and the shell of lime. Thus we are naturally led to 
Professor Petersen’s important practical conclusion that the 
quantity of fishes which an area of sea can support is any- 
thing but unlimited. In some restricted bays, indeed, he 
found strong reasons for suspecting that the limit had been 
reached. That this limit is a generous one is an important 
fact for man, for the Danish fishermen took about 60,000 
tons of fishes: off their coasts in 1915, which is more than 
twice the total export of eggs from the country. And fishes 
have not to be fed in the same sense as poultry. The question 
arises, however, whether the system of inter-relations estab- 
lished in the sea cannot be improved so as to yield a smaller 
number of useless and a larger number of useful animals. 

Utilitarian considerations apart, the sea-meadows are of 
great scientific interest. The succession of incarnations from 


sea-grass to fisherman gives one a vivid impression of the 
universal flux ; there is a fascinating variety of animal-com- 
munities—Professor Petersen distinguishes eight distinctive 
associations, each with an economic regime of its own; the 
struggle for existence is intense, the life-saving adaptations 
and shifts for a living are endless; ‘‘ passions there, laws, 
pursuits, tribes,” as Walt Whitman said in his ‘‘ World Below 
the Brine.” For it is to the region of the sea-meadows rather 
than to the deep sea, that most of that vivid picture applies : 


The World below the brine, : 

Forests at the bottom of the sea—the branches and leaves, 

Sea-lettuce, vast lichens, strange flowers and reeds—the thick tangle, 
the openings, and the pink turf, 

Different colours, pale grey and green, purple, white, and gold 
the play of light through the water, 

Dumb swimmers there among the rocks—coral, gluten, grass, rushes— 
and the aliment of the swimmers, 

Sluggish existences grazing there, suspended, or slowly crawling close 
to the bottom. 


. This and more also will be subscribed to by all who have spent 


a summer afternoon drifting here and there over the sea- 
meadows, peering into the crowded life below, enjoying the 
play of colour, lifting now and again a leaf of sea-grass— 
sometimes six feet long—to discover how many small 
creatures were browsing there, or raising more adventurously 
a stone from the bottom to see what is meant by an “ epi- 
fauna,” sometimes a dozen different kinds of creatures living 
together in moving equilibrium. ‘‘ But what an endless task 
have I on hand to count the sea’s abundant progeny, whose 
fruitful seede farre passeth those on land . . . . so fertile 
be the flouds in generation, so huge their numbers, and so 


numberitesse their nation.” 
J. ArTHUR THOMSON. 


OBSERVATIONS 
M R. HAVELOCK WILSON must have raised a lot of 


money from somewhere for his campaign against 

the Labour Party. The advertisement campaign 
demanding signatures to his protest against. what he calls 
“our Bolshie Bosses’’ must have cost enormous sums, 
unless the Harmsworth and other papers inserted his 
screeds free. Newspaper offices were bombarded with 
letters from him on embossed paper; we were kept well 
informed of the progress of his hunt for “ votes” (a great 
coup was the roping in of that eminent Trade Unionist the 
Duke of Northumberland); and he wound up with a great 
demonstration at Derby. What does not seem to have 
occurred to him is that it is precisely himself who is behaving 
like a “‘ Bolshie.” The kernel of his well-advertised argu- 
ment was that the Labour Party should be exclusively a 
Trade Union concern and that middle-class men should be 
turned out of it. This is precisely class-war politics ; his 
attitude (though, to do them justice, the Russian Bolsheviks 
do not enlist the aid of dukes) is precisely that which leads 
Trotsky’s followers to ostracise every “ boorjoi”’ as a man 
with no status in a democratic movement. The interest 
of the reactionary classes and journals in Mr. Wilson, by 
the way, is pathetic. They greet him as a new saviour ; 
they seem never to have heard of him before; they don’t 
appear to know that he was a Liberal M.P., and that he 
has been familiar to the Labour movement for a quarter 
of a century. 


ok * * 


Another regard in which the Press has been displaying 
its wonted ignorance is the history of the Police Union. 
I did not see one article in a London paper giving the history 
of this association or even betraying a knowledge that it 
had a history. The existence of the Union seemed to 
come as just as much of a surprise as the strike itself. 
Nobody seemed to know anything about the Sime campaign ; 
the big Trafalgar Square meeting before the war; the long 
and accumulating series of grievances. When the strike 
came it did not take long to succeed, and it was right that 
it should succeed. But although the blame lies at the door 
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of the authorities, it is a thousand pities that it had to 
happen. It will be some time before the police recover their 


old prestige. 
3k * * 


Before this the ordinary citizen thought of the police 
as superhuman beings above all mortal stress. They 
were (or looked) the incarnations of law and morality. 
They smiled superbly, and even superciliously, on the childish 
extravagances of the non-uniformed world. Grown men 
never recovered from their youthful awe of the policeman. 
That, for the time at least, has all gone. The policeman is 
now a fallible, excitable, hungry, money-earning, dis- 
contented biped with odd blue clothes on his body and 
a helmet on his head. The police know this. On Monday, 
when they were back at duty, I walked through several 

_miles of streets to watch the deportment of police and 
public. The public looked at each constable with an 
amused air, hoping to catch his eye and show him in a 
glance that he had been found out, that the sham of his 
divinity had been exposed. The constables, sheepish and 
even blushing, looked the other way. Had one congratulated 
one of them on the success of his strike, I believe he would 
have either clumped one on the head or stared in a terrified 
way and run headlong down the road. It is a pity they 
had a strike. But they had to have a Union. 


x * * 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is reported to have said at the 
Plumstead meeting that he had never used the expression 
“my German friends,” or anything of the kind. If Mr. 
MacDonald really said that his memory must be very bad. 
At the ‘‘ Stockholm Conference’ at the Central Hall last 
year he used, in the presence of about a thousand people 
(including myself), the phrase “our German friends,” 
which is distinctly something of the kind. Long ago Mr. 
Victor Grayson similarly struggled to get out of a phrase 
about broken bottles, and he wasn’t successful. Mr. 
MacDonald would be much wiser in letting the thing slide, 
or even in attempting to justify his phrase. Anyone who 
was on the spot could see quite well that it was the sort 
of phrase which might (when a question of discussing things 
with German Socialists was before the meeting) have 
accidentally slipped out of almost anybody’s mouth. 


mK *x oe 


I have never been one of the people who make a habit 
of abusing the telephone service, either in print, in con- 
versation, or over the telephone itself. Before the war I 
thought the service magnificent; even since the war I 
had for a long time no trouble except on Zeppelin nights 
and when I accidentally lapsed into a German quotation ; 
and I had always till recently been treated with great civility 
by the Fair Unknowns who linked me up with my friends. 
I therefore feel peculiarly capable of expressing an opinion 
as to the rottenness of the present service. I frequently 
have to wait a minute after lifting receiver from rest. I 
am constantly being put on to the wrong number. I 
received one day this week, with regard to a single number, 
the alternative and incompatible explanations that the line 
was engaged, that the line was out of order, and that no 
answer could be got. And I am always being rung up in 
error and asked whether I am Simpkin and Co. or the 
Putney Waterworks. It is some relief to say “ No, thank 
God,” or “ You have got on to Christopher Columbus by 
mistake ”’—but not much. 


* 3 * 


On the face of it it would appear that many of the telephone 
girls are not properly attending to their duties. ‘This means 
either (1) that the war has demoralised them, or (2) that 
there are a lot of inexperienced people on the job, or (3) 
that the morale of the service is low owing to discontent. 
At a hazard I should say that the last explanation is likeliest 
to be the correct one. Is anybody in authority taking 
steps to find out the grievances of the telephone girls ? 
Or shall we have to wait for a strike, wholesale concessions, 
and an indignant protest by Mr. Lloyd George that every- 
body had always assured him that everything was quite 
all right ? 


SARDONYX. 





Correspondence 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTatesmMan. 

Sir,—As Maurice Hewlett’s reply to Mr. F. C. Constable 
consists only of dogmatic personalities proceeding from one 
of established reputation to one comparatively unknown, it, 
naturally, justifies no direct reply. But perhaps you will be of 
opinion that Mr. F. C. Constable is justified in a general reply 
pointing out the absurdity of Maurice Hewlett’s argument ? 
—an argument showing conclusively that he does not know 
when “ things are in pari materia.” UHe says, dogmatically, that 
an International League of Nations to ensure peace is amiable 
but absurd. But, again, he says. that an International Labour 
League to ensure the same end is not only not absurd, but would 
be effective ! He holds that warfare can be stopped ; he quarrels, 
dogmatically, only over the method that would be effective. 
Granted that his International Labour League comes into exis- 
tence. Is it to be a mere International expression of opinion ? 
If I were referring to the duel—a form of warfare—or to slavery— 
an insidious form of human warfare—I should have to admit 
that law and force were at the back when they were abolished. 
Public opinion was useless alcne. But his International Labour 
League is not to depend on International law or force, for that 
would spell an International League of Nations, the idea of 
which is amiable but absurd. He says that when Labour controls 
the destinies of the world it will first of all make war impossible, 
and how will it do this? By accommodating “international 
questions in some reasonable manner”! Labour will accom- 
modate international questions in some reasonable manner 
without relying in any way on law or force. How sublime, 
how godlike is the power of Labour !—Yours, etc., 

F. C, CONSTABLE, 

If this International Labour League rely in any way on 
law and force it must find expression through an International 
League of Nations. Bare desire is fruitless. 





To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Mr. Hewlett is still sceptical of the value of the League 
of Nations unless based upon his particular ideas. True, they 
are at the opposite extreme to those of Mr. Belloc, who sees no 
hope except in voluntary agreements between sovereign and 
independent nationalities. But where is there a sign of an 
International Labour Party, with no sense of nationality and 
no jealousies ? Is not Labour as likely to be distracted as any 
other political body ? What Labour Party in the State, or in 
Australia, views the advent of its Japanese or Chinese 
** comrades ” with equanimity ? Might we not suggest that the 
peoples should make a start with the League of Nations before 
waiting for the emergence of a party, which hitherto has been 
associated with the ideas of ** Class Consciousness ” and _section- 
alism? Jo take Mr. Hewlett’s objections, why, if national 
armaments remain, should they tend to become competitive, 
and if competitive should they “inevitably ”’ provoke war? 
Such arguments are really based upon the impotence or inefficiency 
of the League. A League whose awards and decisions were 
just would exercise a salutary check on competition. Armaments 
would tend to become limited to such a quota as would be 
necessary to uphold the decisions of the League. So with the 
economic boycott. That would be no more provocative than 
is the punishment meted out to the criminal. All depends 
on the law and the award. If those are impartial, the force 
to uphold them is not provocative, but preventive and pur- 
gative. In the last resort, then, all depends upon our faith 
in the development of an international spirit. Most of us are 
prepared to take the risk of setting up an International Authority 
before waiting for human nature to be perfect. As people are not 
debarred from buying weapons, but seldom think of using them 
in civil conflict, so nations might have the same liberty. A 
well-grounded confidence in the League would in time render 
them obsolete.—Yours, etc., Cuas, E. Smiru. 

Warwick Chambers, Corporation Street, 

Birmingham. 
September 2nd. 


To the Editor of Tar NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Truly Mr. Hewlett’s brain is no ordinary brain. He 
sees a “ mare’s-nest” in one of the most serious propositions 
ever placed before the world. He will not admit my replies 
to his questions to be “ answers.” I beg any of your unpreju- 
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diced readers, sufficiently interested and familiar with the 
proposals of the League of Nations Society and the American 
Society, to compare my answers with Mr. Hewlett’s questions. 
My answer to his last question doubtless was not expected. 
But what was the question And if the British decline (to 
disarm) is it likely that the Germans will consent ? (presumably 
to disarm). The painfully obvious answer is, No! But is it at 
all likely that the position will be so clear cut on the establishment 
of the League ?_ The real point that concerns the world is whether 
a League of Nations can create workable joint forces for the 
purposes of mutual protection and to ensure the fulfilment 
of engagements. If this can be accomplished, a very large 
measure of disarmament may become possible to each individual 
member of the League. If Britain joins the League she would 
avail herself of this possibility with the others. This partial 
disarmament would be of greater extent if the Central Powers 
join the League and assent to disarmament, or if the Entente 
Powers can impose partial disarmament on them as a condition 
of Peace.—Yours, etc., H. T. WEEks. 
Northwyke, Rusthall Park, 
Tunbridge Wells. 
September 2. 


WEALTH FROM WASTE 


To the Editor of THz New SratTesman. 

Str,—How do you reconcile your argument as to “ the deadly 
influence of considerable wealth on energy, industry and talent ” 
with the fact that certainly two of our very greatest scientific 
discoverers—namely, Robert Boyle and Henry Cavendish—were 
the possessors of vast inherited wealth? There are other less 
conspicuous instances of the fallacy underlying your statement ; 
but these names should suffice.—Yours, etc., 

F. R. S. 

September Ist. 

[We never suggested—and it would be ridiculous to suggest— 
that no child of a rich man ever did anything in science or 
literature. We could add dozens of other names to our corre- 
spondent’s two. But every intelligent man with facilities and 
faculties for observation must have known cases of first-class 
brains sterilised by wealth and the traditions and habits of 
wealth.—Eb. N.S.] 


VILLAGE LIBRARIES 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw SraTEsMan. 

Sir,—May I thank the numerous donors of books for their 
generous response to my letter in your issue of August 9th ? 
The village library in question will benefit to the extent of about 
twenty books. 

If any other of your readers have good war fiction to dispose 
of (¢.g., books by Boyd Cable, Ian Hay, “* Sapper,” ete.), I should 
be very glad to hear from them.—yYours, etc., 

A. SAYLE. 

Isington Mill, Alton, Hants. 

September 2. 


MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE 


To the Editor of the NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—The circular issued by the L.G.B. to promote Maternity 
and Child Welfare might well be a Tract from the Fabian Society 

All who are interested in these questions should buy and read it. 
It costs a penny through any bookseller, is dated August 9th, 
1918, and is known as Circular M. and C.W. 4. 

Some of the more important items are :— 

Maternity and Child Welfare Committees must be appointed 
by any Council exercising powers under the Act. 

It is important that working women should be represented 
on the Committee. 

Boards of Guardians are not entrusted with the work in rural 
areas, but only County Councils and District Councils. These 
are the local health authorities, and their duties are not primarily 
to guard the rates, but to promote the health of the citizens 
especially of those least able to care for themselves. 

The Councils may pay the salaries of competent midwives 
to be provided throughout the country, and doctors’ fees. 

They may provide home nursing for mothers, and for sick 
children in certain dangerous illnesses. 

They may provide lying-in hospitals for mothers, and small 
hospitals for children. 

__For mothers who do not wish to leave their homes during 
confinement, there may be provided home helps, and a too numerous 
family may be boarded out. 


Convalescent homes may be paid to accept mothers, or young 
children after dangerous illness. 

And the crowning policy of the scheme is that it aims at keeping 
the mother in the home, to look after her own child, or children. 
This specially refers to widows, but unmarried mothers may be 
helped to stay in their own homes or in one provided for them, 

As the L.G.B. promises to consider sympathetically any new 
proposal calculated to promote the health of mothers and children, 
let us hope that some local Councils will propose to make regular 
weekly allowances to mothers with large families whose husbands’ 
wages are insufficient to maintain them in reasonable health 
and in good homes, and who would otherwise be obliged to goout 
to work.—Yours, etc., HerBert A. Day. 

Norwich. 

August 28th. 


Miscellany 
A HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY 


‘ X if E came into the town in the late afternoon. That 
was two years ago ; and we came there by accident, 
for we had chosen the station at random on the 
railway-map as a good jumping-off place for a walk of 
two hundred miles or so down to the sea. The road from 
the station was long and dusty and mostly uphill, and 
we did not expect to find anything in particular at the 
other end of it. We passed one red-brick villa on the way. 
But the town is built of Cotswold stone, which takes a 
greyish colour in winter, but in summer, when all the damp 
is sweated out of it, shines golden yellow in the sun. The 
houses have steeply pitched roofs and high gables, covered 
with slats of the same stone. The gables are characteristic. 
The architect of one of these houses liked his so much— 
they do indeed dominate the street—that he refused to 
disfigure them by running a gutter round them, and ran 
it inside through the rooms instead. (Rumour reports that 
in that house they take turns with the bath-water, passing 
it on by the gutter when it is done with. . . .) Most of 
the houses were built before the time of the Civil Wars, 
some of them much earlier ; and indeed the street—there is 
only one, very wide and lying in a gentle curve from north 
to south—cannot have presented at that time an aspect 
very different from the aspect it presents now. At the 
northern end, on one side of the road, there is a broad strip 
of grass with elms, and in the middle, just at the bend 
of the street, a seventeenth-century market hall stands 
like an island. We came in, I say, in the late afternoon, 
turning a corner sharply at the northern end. No one 
stirred anywhere in the street. A large, dusty dog slept 
placidly in the middle of the road. The inn signs—there 
is one inn per hundred inhabitants—hung quite motionless, 
and over the golden houses there was a motionless sky of 
brilliant blue-and-white such as I have never seen except 
in the Cotswolds. We paused breathless. “ Here,” I 
said, after a little while, ‘‘ here or nowhere is our America!” 
I wonder what it is that is driving one household after 
another into the country? Every day you hear that 
So-and-So has pulled up the anchor or taken the plunge 
or performed some such symbolical gesture and set 
out, ahead of his furniture—usually recklessly much too 
far ahead—to the earthly paradise in Sussex or Surrey 
or Essex or Buckinghamshire. In some cases it is the 
nostalgia of the country-bred overcoming him at last. In 
others it is the desire of the Londoner to find a native 
county of his own. You cannot own any allegiance or 
feel any tenderness towards the Administrative County of 
London. It has not even a cricket team of its own. Being 
born within its precincts is for all the world like being born 
on a ship. The Londoner must look elsewhere when he 
feels sprouting within him the seeds—probably planted 
by literature—of the territorial emotion. 
"These may be the causes. But the immediate occasion 
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is often the cult of the knapsack and the broken boot. 
It was once the fashion for literary men to profess themselves 
urbane, to prefer the smell of the pavements, to like the 
mingled odour of horse-dung, petrol and printer’s ink, 
which is characteristic of Fleet Street. Now the fashion 
is that which was set by “ that born fool,’’ George Borrow 
(I like Mr. Shaw’s heart-warming phrase without making 
it my own), which was made literary by Stevenson, and 
which Mr. Belloc has shown to be a dogma resting on the 
foundations of human nature. Now you must like tramping, 
you must want to carry your pyjamas and tooth-brush 
slung romantically in a little bag over your shoulders and 
to swap songs and dirty stories with rustics in the bars 
of country inns. So the sophisticated vagrants parade 
the country—too many of them with a note-book and a 
publisher’s agreement in their pockets—and one by one 
they find the celestial place,:are drawn by it ineluctably, 
and finally cast off the moorings or cut the painter or put 
out across the bar or act in accordance with whatever 
adventurous metaphor happens to occur to them, and the 
thing is done. 

And this is a celestial place. Dover's Hill is close by, the 
great terrace of turf where the Cotswold Games used to 
be held; and there old Robert Dover—why does one call 
Elizabethan worthies old ?—used to ride up and down 
and regulate the agonistic villagers. Endymion Porter was 
his patron, and got him the present of a suit of clothes 
from the King. Drayton addressed him warmly. It 
is a little hard to connect the more lovable and companion- 
able poets with the place, but, after all, Endymion Porter 
was Herrick’s friend. And it is not straining the usual 
methods of Shakespearean biography to conjecture that 
Shakespeare himself may have strolled once or twice through 
the town. It is a little far from Stratford for him to have 
delivered joints here. The Dover's Hill games are finished, 
of course. They became rowdy and disorderly, almost 
like the Derby ; and then the common land was enclosed. 
Somehow Dover's Hill itself fell into the hands of a peer, 
who has put up a notice there to the effect that the public 
may use the footpath across the terraces if they will leave 
their dogs at home, but that if this privilege is abused it 
will be withdrawn. Several wooden notice-boards, it is said, 
met with an unhappy fate, and now an iron erection rather 
disarms criticism by the fact that you have to leave the 
footpath in order to read it. Here, at all events, you still 
have the view, which not all the members of the House 
of Lords can take away. You can certainly see the Malverns 
and, with luck, most likely on a frosty day, the Black 
Mountain in Wales; and a strong imagination will reveal 
the Wrekin and the Peak, and, for all I know, the Grampians 
as well. And there is such an expanse of roads and fields 
and trim, orderly woods in the plain below that here, as 
well as anywhere in England, can be exercised that taste 
for Nature subjected by the hand of man which is so 
distinctive a feature of the modern outlook. We have 
moved away from the romantics, who had a preference 
for Chasms, Torrents, and Forests. And in the town 
itself there is at least one survival of happier times. The 
Central Control Board has forgotten it, and the sixteen 
inns are open all day. They are nearly always empty, 
so oblivious are the inhabitants of their blessedness among 
the people of England. 


Here, then, we swore to settle in what the poet calls 
jolly old aprés-la-guerre.” But I very much doubt whether 
we ever really shall. As the thing grows closer the choice 
defines itself with disagreeable distinctiveness—you must 
either live in the country and regret the town, or live in 
town and wish you were in the country. It is better, 
after all, perhaps to have the ideal still capable of realisation. 
The town and the hills and the lanes are all always here 
when one wants them; but one’s friends forget one, and 
one grows out of one’s occupations, and these things cannot 
be replaced. It is true that one finds substitutes in the 


“ 


country. One friend of mine has been elected to his Parish 
Council, and goes into fits of melancholy brooding because 
the farmers have voted down his proposal to place a lamp- 
post at a dark corner. The matter was clinched, he told me, 
when a farmer rose and offered a resolution in the following 
terms: “Mr. Chairman,” he said, “I propose that we 
remains as we be.” It certainly gives him plenty to think 
about; but I doubt whether he is happier than he was 
when he dominated the St. John’s Wood Parliament by 
his eloquence, or when, with the help of a cunningly 
organised caucus, he packed the Committee of the 
Hampstead Adult Suffrage Society with his own adherents. 
I do not think I shall live in the country. Well for those 
fiery spirits who need not fear stagnation, but for me . 
Besides, in summer the country gives me hay-fever. I 
have it now. EpWaARrD SHANKS, 





THE MIRROR AND THE CLOCK 


Let the heat tingle 

Through the heart and head of me, 
Till I forget 

All that they said of me; 


Till the fire burns brighter 
And the logs glow cheerier, 
Till the light turns merrier 
As the dark grows drearier ; 


Till the claw-legged tables 
Come out and walk to me, 
And the sliding mirror 

Takes heart to talk to me. 


Unknown existence 
Our life is skirted by ; 
The only friends 

I am not deserted by. 


I used to hate them 
When they stood listening, 
Queer-eyed in corners 

By gas-light glistening ; 


But now we join 

In a great alliance, 
Against the world 
I can cry defiance. 


The sleek, bright mirror 
Mincing and bridling, 
The chairs and sofas 
Purring and sidling; 


Their brass glints brightly, 
Their varnish goldenly ; 
They laugh and flatter 
So to embolden me. 


When I am brave enough, 
Then I will burn again 

For thoughts and struggles ; 
Back I will turn again. 


But now I will sit 

To the wise clock harkening, 
While the lights go out 

And the night is darkening. 


N. M. Mrircuison. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
I HAVE been sent a book. 


with page three the original note is recovered in a ‘‘ Proem ” 
which begins : 

The composer of this Prometheian book must pay with his life 
the prophet’s debt to envy, and not while he lives will his song be 
accepted. 

But by death will his lyre be only uplifted, and not all the false 
hearts under heaven can prevent the coming of the day when his 
now rejected works will everywhereebe read. 

Also he has completed an Indian epic poem whose lines exceed 
in number seven thousand. 

Were this work placed before the public truly impartial, men 
no more would lament the decline of poetry, for here is the greatest 
song of love and war that ever was composed. 

But in seeking a publisher he offers pearls in vain. 

Follows an excerpt descriptive of the Mohegan heroine of this 
forest romance. 


From the excerpt I will not quote ; that is another book. At 
the end of the specimen the author (the reader may already 
have guessed that he has a certain amount of self-confidence) 
says: 
By their prolonged rejection of the composer’s song will the 
literary tribunals of his day themselves ultimately be judged. 
Well it is for Columbia the Great that the vigorous legions of the 
land resemble not at all the cults that live by the tongue and the pen. 


That, of course, applies to other countries as well. 
> > 


% * * 


The love-story of the Mohegans is, perhaps, a pleasure in 
store. ‘‘ The composition of this book occupied a score of 
years,” but it doesn’t seem to have been published yet. The 
book that has been published is principally a commentary 
on the civilisation which has turned a deaf ear to him. The 
odd thing is that he writes very much better than one would 
expect ; he has the echoes of Milton and Shelley in his ears. 
But it is inevitable that his subject should produce some- 
times a slightly comic effect—an effect heightened, in this 
example, by the misprint : 

All the mendacities we here impeach, 
And all the vulpine forces we defy, 
Exhaled an alien influence whereby 
Was Song’s Apostle stiffled. 
Song’s Apostle retaliates on the stifflers with vigour : 
The clans which wield the quill opposed his path, 
For always living prophet angers them ; 
His sad, rebuking voice aroused their wrath, 
They hated him with mediocre phlegm. 
He understands why. 
strength divorce ” : 


“None can perfect grace from 


Hence choirs that think to sing, but only shout, 
Cast, with a snort, a harp like Homer’s out. 

Its classic euphony they called a fault 

Because their staves could but the ears assault. 


“Fach rash as well as regnant class Opposed the Prophet 
that did all surpass.” The results in some ways are 
unfortunate : 
Columbia, thy Singer crucified 
Shared not the affluence whereof yqu boast. 
But nothing can depress him : 
But not detraction, not indifference, 
Not blindness, nor dissecting sight too sharp, 
Not art that was a pose and a pretense, 
Not codfish culture, prone to sniff and carp, 
Not all might shake the faith that fired his harp. 
Its day he knew was deathless, and its dusk 
The shadow of a transitory husk 


It is called The Rejected 
Voice: A Song of Genius Slain. Its author is Mr. 
Nelson Gardner, of New York, and he states on his 

title-page ‘‘ The Great Columbian Poem at Last has Appeared 

and Mighty Song Once More is With Us.” Thisisa very good 
beginning. The contents of the next page are ordinary and 
orthodox: “ Copyright 1918 By Nelson Gardner.” But 


Which hid awhile the everlasting heart, 
That sang on earth, yet dwelt from dust apart. 


There are lines there which appear to me genuinely eloquent ; 


but the argument, and its too slight justification, spoil them. 


* + ok 


His incidental felicities and infelicities may briefly be 

illustrated. Here he is on “ the taint of mortality ”: 

And if not facts, then fallacies, plague all 

That walk the earth, or shall we say—that craw}. 
Another maxim in a couplet runs : 

For always dissipation spells disease, 

And red elixirs reek with deathful lees. 
In denouncing the brutality of the American police, he 
contrasts them very unfavourably with the police of London; 

Not ruthless are the guards of London town, 

For loath are they to beat transgressors down. 
He had never seen them at their most reluctant point, 
which they reached last week; but the compliment was 
well-earned. These things, however, be incidental. Usually 
he sticks to the main theme, and towards the close rises 
to unexampled heights of self-laudation. ‘“‘ How they Hail 
the Harp ” runs: 


False are the sounding tongues that make accurst 
The garrulous professions. Aught they say, 

Like breath-filled bubbles that a breath will burst, 
Lacks even the solidity of spray. 
None hate so much sincerity as they ; 

And when the skies a miracle perform, 

And boundless heights and depths conceive in storm 

A fiery Voice, that gives to words true worth, 

Their shouts of crucify proclaim His birth. 

The comparison here instituted is elaborated : 


They would have mocked the Son of Mary, they 
That such a giver such a welcome gave. 
Behold, their prophet also was their prey. . . . 


I cannot make any but a lame comment. 
x HE a 


The correspondence in the Times Literary Supplement on 
the Corruption of English is still raging. So are the corre- 
spondents. This week’s writer says that “ strong efforts 
must be made to stop the laxity which, unchecked, is a power- 
ful ally of evils now mustering to the attack of man as a 
spiritual being.” He adds a number of new instances to the 
meaningless or dead phrases in common use. ‘‘ Every neces- 
sity is becoming an ‘ inevitable necessity’ and it is not 
long ago that a British politician claimed that the work of 
his department was carried out with ‘ exact precision.’ A 
forensic folly is ‘ sort or kind.’” I think he is too hard on 
‘* sort or kind ” which (I speak without reference) is probably 
of considerable age, and has to my ears much the effect of 
those couplings of words very common in the Prayer Book. 

a * * 


Now that so many abuses are being pointed out and so 
many people have proclaimed their desire to do something, 
one may pertinently ask again what has become of the 
Society of Pure Engiish which was formed, or half formed, 
just before the war? Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith was in it. 
Can he supply any information ? The Poet Laureate was (I 
think) its president. This Society was going to make sug- 
gestions which editors might agree to adopt ; it proposed to 
standardise new words, bless or curse foreign importations, 
suggest English forms for importations which had come to 
stay. All the Supplement’s correspondents would, I con- 
ceive, join it if they were asked, and I am certain that many 
journalists would do so. We should be quite ready to shift 
the onus of choosing between “ aeroplane ” and “ airplane,” 
‘‘ moral ” (which is confusing to English eyes) and ‘“‘ morale,” 
which annoys many people who like to remember that they 
know French. I am sure that a great majority of those who 
are most enthusiastic (and alarmed) about such questions 
are over military age and that the prospects of the Society 
getting a large membership are as good as ever. Let it 
therefore revive. SoLomon EaGLe. 
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EDWARD ENDLESS AGAIN 
The Early Life and Adventures of Sylvia Scarlett. By 


CompTron MAcKENzIE. Secker. 6s. net. 


After every volume by Mr. Compton Mackenzie since his 
first, one has looked up and asked perplexedly : What is 
wrong with this distinguished, graceful and entertaining 
writer? He has knowledge, he has charm, he knows how to 
write ; but the reader is not quite convinced. He puts the 
book down with an uneasy sense that he has been beguiled 
by the faux bon and with a feeling, equally active, that Mr. 
Mackenzie is capable of the vrai bon and should have achieved 
it, this time at any rate. And his new volume leaves one in 
the same perplexity, asking the same question. 

It takes up from the beginning—or earlier, since the pre- 
lude deals with pre-natal history—the life of one of the minor 
characters in Sinister Street. Sylvia Scarlett, as readers of 
that book may remember, was a rather hard and masculine 
young woman who withheld Lily from Michael Fane, when 
he wanted to marry her, and rubbed up his young sensibili- 
ties by referring brutally to Lily and herself as “ tarts.”” Now 
the story is told of how she became what she was, how she 
formed her connection with Lily, what became of Lily in the 
end—a fantastic fate—and how Michael, a young man who 
“ presumably ” was going to be a priest, emerged from his 
monastery and returned to the scene of his sorrows. It 
closes with the announcement that a further volume, to be 
called Sylvia and Michael, is in preparation; and Mr. 
Stephen Leacock must accept the challenge and prepare to 
add some new chapters to his powerful romance, Edward 
Endless. 

This practice of trailing characters about from one book to 
another, now in minor, now in major parts, is not to be con- 
demned lightly. It is stamped with the seal of Balzac; it 
undoubtedly gives the whole series more reality for the 
faithful and well-memoried reader; and it proves that the 
author is interested in his own characters and has the power 
of “thinking them alive.” It says something for Mr. 
Mackenzie’s imaginative gift that he is able to let his mind 
dwell on a minor character in an earlier novel and thus to 
see the whole of her life unrolling before and behind that one 
_ appearance. But it has the disadvantage that no author 

could have thought out to the end a series of this magnitude 
before beginning it; and he is, therefore, always liable to 
find that he has in some detail misread the character of a 
person who flitted across the stage for half a chapter in his 
last volume but seven and is now required to figure as the 
pivot of a book. 

Thus it is really very difficult to believe that, when in 
Sinister Street Mr. Mackenzie depicted Sylvia in opposition to 
Michael’s marriage with the lovely invertebrate, Lily, he 
foresaw the necessity of explaining that this opposition rose 
from Sylvia’s sense of Lily’s unworthiness. It is hard to 
believe that he did not, in the earlier book, intend to describe 
that situation—common in fiction and not unknown in life— 
in which a woman, who has suffered a great deal at the hands 
of men, concentrates her affection on a young girl, whom 
she seeks to shield from similar misfortunes. Mr. Mackenzie 
might perhaps reply that he knows more now about Sylvia 
than he did when he wrote Sinister Street ; and the answer 
would have a certain validity. But, though the expedient is 
not universally commendable, he should have owned as 
much in a footnote. At present he seems like a man whose 
foible is knowledge of character and who glosses over an 
error of judgment as best he may without admitting it. 

For these chapters are the crux of the book and in them 
Mr. Mackenzie fails. The ingenuity of his explanation is 
beyond denial; but he runs through the scenes which must 
now be reinterpreted from Sylvia’s point of view, with 
evident haste and anxiety to put them behind him, like a 
debater who hopes that speed and fluency may carry him 
past the weak places in his argument. These passages are 
too much on the pattern of “ Michael thought . . . but 





Sylvia really meant . . . ”; and Mr. Mackenzie gives him- 
self too much the air of a man with something to explain 
away. The book is consequently broken-backed ; and the 
fault, we believe, lies in the author’s too great facility of 
invention. The genesis of the story may have been, perhaps, 
something like this. Michael is a sympathetic character and 
might well be brought to resume life in the world. But no 
ordinary woman would be capable of giving him a new and 
compelling interest in life. Sylvia, even in her brief appear- 
ance in Sinister Street, showed herself to be no ordinary 
woman. Well, then . . . besides, it would be entertaining 
to work out the details of Sylvia’s career. An invention 
which worked a little more stiffly might have produced a 
more solid device ; or, alternatively, Mr. Mackenzie might 
have abandoned the “ interlocking’ method and devoted 
himself wholly to Sylvia. 

At the same time, an invention which worked less fluently 
could hardly have produced the extraordinarily vivacious 
procession of incidents and characters which is the real 
attraction of this book. Sylvia has innumerable adventures ; 
and into their devisal Mr. Mackenzie has thrown enough 
ingenuity to make a dozen novels. The story of her father, 
the rascalities of Jimmy Monkley, the Emperor of Byzan- 
tium, who lived in West Kensington, Fred Organ, with his 
house and his hansom, these and a hundred other episodes 
shoot through the pages, all alive, all different, all moving at 
high speed and making the ingredients of a romance to which 
the epithet “ picaresque ” may justly be applied. Sylvia's 
own encounters are of an amazing variety, from Philip, her 
husband, a character very finely suggested, a scholar with 
much theoretical and no practical appreciation of unconven- 
tionality, to Morera, the bediamonded rastaquouére, who 
conducted her round South America and draped her also 
with diamonds. And figures from Sinister Street leap into 
the middle of the stage with fresh antics. The ex-ballet 
girl “sea-elephant’’ Mrs. Gainsborough reappears and 
executes a grotesquely touching ballet of elderly reminiscence 
with her “ Captain.” The famous top-hat by which Michael 
was cuckolded rolls once more down to the footlights. It is 
a daring and diverting touch by which Mr. Mackenzie makes 
Lily remember little more of that incident than that the 
hat’s owner, the tenor Claude Raglan, made a scene when 
Michael carried it away, being unable to go out bare- 
headed and morning-coated, and unwilling to buy a new hat. 
It is significant, perhaps, that in this book Mr. Mackenzie has 
a greater power of comic invention than he has hitherto 
displayed and that he is beginning to curb that profusion 
of material loveliness with which he used too easily to drug 
both himself and his readers. The characters, too, are more 
solid and more rounded, though at one point of the story 
Sylvia and Michael are obliged, to please the author, to 
behave like a pair of marionettes. But Philip is singularly 
well done ; and even Lily ceases to be a lovely picture and 
assumes some of the attributes of life. Perhaps at the end 
of Mr. Mackenzie’s next book the bewilderment and the 
question will not again present themselves. 


WARREN HASTINGS 
Warren Hastings in Bengal 1772-1774. By M. KE. Monck- 


ton Jones. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Oxford University Press is doing a real service to 
history by devoting some volumes of its Historical and 
Literary Studies to the early history of the British in India. 
It is almost exactly a year ago that we reviewed in these 
columns the volume, Keigwin’s Rebellion, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Strachey, who told from the original documents a 
fascinating story of a seventeenth-century episode in Bombay. 
Now we have a volume which makes far heavier reading, 
but which is of greater historical value. Mr. Monckton 
Jones has gone to that vast mass of unpublished documents 
in the India Office and British Museum, and has produced 
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from them an intensive study of the first three years of 
Hastings’s Governorship of Bengal. The drama of Hastings’s 
later years has had a fatal fascination for historians and 
their public ; it has obscured, as Mr. Jones points out in his 
preface, the great achievements of his first Governorship. 
The years 1772 to 1774 were a turning-point in the history 
of Bengal, of India, and of the relations between Britain 
and the Indian peninsula; when Hastings returned to 
Calcutta in 1772, Clive’s Dual System had reduced the 
country to such depths of misery and corrupt anarchy 
as to leave no doubt that without a complete change in 
conditions the days of the Company and of the English 
in Bengal were numbered. In three years Hastings accom- 
plished a revolution and laid the foundations of everything 
which is good in the existing system. Mr. Jones enables 
us to study in the original documents Hastings’s plans 
and his methods of carrying them out. We cannot speak 
too highly of the way in which Mr. Jones has accomplished 
his part of the task. The book is admirably arranged, 
and each chapter gives just the right amount of historical 
narrative, explanation, and comment necessary to explain 
and to show the importance of the original documents 
which are given in Appendices to each chapter. And to 
crown all, the reader finds at the end of the book an ‘“‘ Index 
and Glossary’ which has triumphantly stood every test 
to which we have put it. 
In 1765 Clive set up the Dual System in Bengal. Under 
this system the native government of the Nawab was 
nominally retained as the political sovereign power in the 
country. But the Nawab, as Clive himself admitted, was 
to be a “mask” for the real supremacy of the English. 
The system was fatal to all order, justice and decent govern- 
ment. The English refused to accept any responsibility 
for the order and government, but left no power in the 
hands of the Nawab to maintain either; the Company 
and its servants set themselves to the pleasant task of 
collecting the revenues and making money, while Bengal 
fell into anarchy and its inhabitants into a hell of oppression 
and impoverishment. Hastings was made Governor in 
1772, with express orders from the Court of Directors to 
change this system. ‘It is therefore our Determination,” 
wrote the Court to the President and Council on August 28th, 
1771, ‘“‘ to stand forth as Dewan, and by the Agency of the 
Company’s servants to take upon ourselves the entire 
Care and Management of the Revenues.” In other words, 
the Company was to throw off Clive’s “mask,” and to 
accept full and open responsibility for the government of 
the country. The task placed upon Hastings was tremen- 
dous. He had to devise a system by which a handful of 
Europeans, almost entirely ignorant of Eastern ways of life, 
customs and law, might set up and maintain an adminis- 
tration over millions of Indians. He had no precedents 
to work upon, and his experiment had to be tried under the 
worst of all possible conditions, for it had to be started 
in a country suffering from the last stages of famine and 
anarchy. In the documents given to us by Mr. Jones 
it is possible to see the principles through which Hastings 
worked to the system of administration set up by him. 
His first step was to create a central government in Bengal, 
and to abolish the Company’s supervisors, European 
officers in the Provinces who by the exercise of undefined 
and uncontrolled power had formed the focus of corruption 
and oppression. The system which he then proceeded to 
create rested upon three main principles. The first was 
economic and is thus described by himself: “ All duties 
and imposts shall be taken off and trade made free to 
all people without any distinction of Dustucks, Farms and 
other privileges.” He thereby freed the country at a blow 
from the corrupt network of privileges which was strangling 
the economic life of the people, and through which the 
worst forms of corruption were fastened on them. Secondly 
he laid down the great principle that the Indian peoples 
“shall be subject only to their own laws.” In carrying 
this out he reformed the whole judicial system and laid 


firm foundations for law and order to assert themselves, 
Lastly he defined the principles of a permanent and equit- 
able land settlement. His plan, owing to the opposition 
of Francis, was at first and with disastrous results rejected, 
but in 1780 it was put into operation. In his dealing 
with land and the land revenue, Hastings showed that he 
clearly realised that the prosperity of India is bound up 
with the prosperity of the land and the ryot, and the whole 
of this part of his administrative system is designed to 
promote the interests of ‘“‘the people whom,” he says, 
“as our subjects we are bound to protect.” 


FROM PUNCH 


The Mud-Larks. By Crospre Garstin. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The Vagabond and other Poems from ‘‘ Punch.” By 
R. C. Lenmann. Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 

Coal and Candlelight and other Verses. By HeLen Parry 
EpEen. Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 


These three volumes have little in common save their 
price and the fact that each one is in some measure reprinted 
from Punch, the directors of which ‘‘ National Institution ” 
must, we think, be at times somewhat surprised, even 
troubled, at the aspect and nature of some of the infants 
raised under their protection. Certainly of two of these 
books we may say that humour is hardly their most striking 
characteristic. 

Mr. Crosbie Garstin, however, is certainly a humorist— 
of a conventional type—and succeeds on several occasions 
in being very funny, though we often find in his manner 
and point of viewreminiscences of other humorists—Lever, 
Jerome (not the Saint of course) and A. A. Milne, for instance. 
Mr. Garstin’s best piece of luck is his faculty of picking out 
the characteristics of the mud-swamp life of just behind 
the trenches; and, even though the twist he gives them is 
that of the conventional humorist, we find a good deal of 
truth and reality in many parts of his book. In other parts 
there is little but waggishness. 

Mr. Lehmann shows in his verses an ease and correctness 
which begin by attracting and end by boring the reader. 
In all the hundred and more pages of this volume there is 
hardly a clumsy line or an inappropriate adjective. Also, 
there is hardly a line or a stanza which does not give up at a 
first reading its entire and final meaning and rhythm. 
Here is nothing which one requires, and not very much 
which one desires to read a second time.: Some of the 
poems on animals, nevertheless, are pleasant and linger 
in the memory—especially the lines to “* Fluffy, a Cat, 
which end: 

** Here lies,’ we say, ‘* from care released, 
A faithful, furry, friendly beast. 

Responsive to the lightest word, 

About these walks her purr was heard. 
Love she received, for much she earned, 
And much in kindness she returned. 
Wherefore be comrades, go not by 

Her grave without a little sigh.” 

Mrs. Eden’s Coal and Candlelight is of quite different 
quality. Her previous book, Bread and Circuses, had a 
good reception, and deserved it; the mark she aimed at was 
not high, but she hit it in the middle. The new book is 
as good. Only five of the pieces included are reprinted 
from Punch, and these, whichever they may be, are not, 
we would be willing to bet a moderate sum, among the best 
things in this book. We say this not in derogation of 
Punch, but in realisation of the difference between the 
spirit of a comic journal and the _ of Mrs. Eden’s most 
individual work. All her work is well and carefully 
written, even the lightest of it, as An Idol of the Market 
Place, from which we quote the last verse : 

But he, betrothed to etiquette, 
Betrays nor head nor heart : 
Lone as the Ark on Ararat, 
A monument of fur and fat, 
Decorum and the butcher’s cat 
Are seldom far apart. 

Her best work, however, is in her religious poems and in 
the poems on children, especially in the latter, for in the 
former we often feel something which it is rather her duty 
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than her instinct to express. The best religious piece here 
is An Afterthought on Apples, which is a charming and 
effective conceit, though, like all conceits, it does not give 
expression to the most typical and sensitive mood of its 
author’s mind. The poems that do express this mood are 
those on children. Mrs. Eden writes of children—of her 
own children—quite simply as a woman and a mother, and 
the result is poetry, individual and touching. To A. W.: 
a Mother, Ars Immortalis, and especially The Admonition 
to Betsey : 


Remember, on your knees, 
The men who guard your slumbers— 


And guard all small and drowsy people 
Whom gentlest dusk doth disattire, 
Undressing by the nursery fire 

In unperturbed numbers 

On this side of the seas— 

Remember, on your knees, 

The men who guard your slumbers. 


are shapely verse and charming poetry. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 


Our Allies and Enemies in the Near East. By Jean Victor 
Bates. Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 

Roumania Yesterday and To-day. By Mrs. Witt Gorvon, 
F.R.G.S. Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 


Macedonia. By T. R. Georcevircu, D.Phil. Allen and 


Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
Macedonian Musings. By V. J. Seticman. Allen and 
Unwin. 5s. net. 


Bohemian (Czech) Bibliography. By T. Carex and A. V. 
Capek. Revell. $1.50 net. 

The Freudian psychologist ought to make a special study 
of the ‘* Near-Eastern complex.” It is certainly as well- 
authenticated as and as dangerous to the nervous system 
as the ‘“‘ Oedipus complex.” Before the war it was confined 
to the inhabitants of the Balkans and Austria-Hungary 
and the few foreigners who had travelled in those countries. 
Its symptoms were an inability to see anything but good 
in one race and anything but bad in another, and an un- 
conscious and unshakable conviction that the race which 
you liked had an absolute right to certain territory not in 
its possession. The war, by making everyone take sides 
in the Balkans, has now made this curious psychological 
disease endemic in all countries. Naturally in different 
countries it takes different forms: in Germany they suffer 
from Bulgarophilitis and Rumanophobitis; here we tend 
to be afflicted by Rumanophilitis and Bulgarophobitis. 

Most of the authors of these books would do well to 
consult a psycho-analyst. Miss Bates, for instance, has a 
thorough knowledge of her subject ; she is an “* authority” 
on the Balkans and its peoples. She has written a glorified 
guide-book which has distinct merits. If its unnatural 
verbosity had been relentlessly pruned by the blue pencil 
it would have been a very readable book. The reader who 
in the first pages plunges into a deluge of ‘‘ awesome, gloomy 
gorges,”’ ‘* sapphire, star-spangled nights” and ‘‘ sepulchral, 
odoriferous laneways,” naturally looks about for some 
mental umbrella with which to protect himself against the 
author. It must be confessed that Miss Bates’s rain of 
adjectives continues to the “ pale, clear, turquoise sky ” 
and “‘ flaming, burning splendour ” of her last and nineteenth 
chapter. But if the reader will borrow the mental umbrella 
which we used—it consists in skipping all the adjectives— 
he will find that Miss Bates is able to convey an interesting 
picture of many unfamiliar towns, villages and peoples of 
the Near East. She takes us on a tour through the 
Dobrudja, Transylvania, Bulgaria, and Croatia. She gives a 
very full account of the lives and racial characteristics of 
Rumanians, Bulgarians, Turks, gipsies, Jews, and Transyl- 
vanian Saxons. In these accounts the ‘* Near-Eastern 

complex” is very prominent. Our friends. have nothing 
but virtues, our enemies have no human quality unless it be 





greed or bad temper. One example will suffice. Accord- 
ing to Miss Bates, among the Saxons of Transylvania, 
mothers have no affection for their children. 

Mrs. Gordon’s book is partly a history and partly a 
description of Rumania. The last part is an account, 
largely from personal knowledge, of the tragic fate of this 
country which followed its declaration of war on Austria. 
The book contains an introduction and a chapter written 
by the Queen of Rumania. The reader who can only 
take his history and facts if liberally covered in jam can be 
safely recommended to Mrs. Gordon. He will learn some- 
thing about the past history of Rumania and about the 
** races ” of the Near East. It is natural that the *‘ Near- 
Eastern complex” should strongly affect the two author- 
esses. It makes Mrs. Gordon see in the Rumanians qualities 
peculiar to something which she calls the Latin Race ; her 
argument implies that the Dacians, from whom the Ru- 
manians are said to be descended, belonged to the same 
race as the Romans and the modern French. There is no 
real evidence of this. But the most remarkable example 
of the ‘* complex ” will be found in Mrs. Gordon’s extra- 
ordinary statement that when Rumania seized the Do- 
brudja from Bulgaria in 1913 she did so “* in order to main- 
tain the right of small nationalities to exist.” 

But the real home and “focus” of the complex is in 
Macedonia. Every writer on Macedonia begins his book 
by assuring us that he is going to keep rigidly to facts, that 
he will only quote the most authenticated of documents, 
that although 99 per cent. of other writers are afflicted 
with the ‘*‘ Macedonian complex,” he at any rate is going 
to avoid it by sticking rigidly to facts. Mr. Georgevitch is 
no exception. He deals learnedly with the great contro- 
versy of whether Macedonia is Bulgarian or Serbian. He 
takes the Serbian view. His book is an able presentation 
of the Serbian view. 

Mr. Seligman’s book has really no claim to be included 
in our list. It is not about Macedonians or Serbs or Bul- 
garians, it is about Mr. Seligman and his experiences as a 
soldier on the Salonica front. He has escaped the Near- 
Eastern and all the other complexes simply by being a 
soldier and ignoring them. Even his too-persistent humour 
is rather refreshing after Mr. Georgevitch. 

The book of Mr. and Mrs. Capek contains 58 pages of 
introduction and nearly 200 pages of bibliography of books 
and articles about Bohemia written in English. It will be 
useful, therefore, only to the intensive student of Bohemia. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


New Italy. By Heten Zimmern and Anronio Acusti. Constable. 
6s. net. 


The intention of the authors of this little volume has been to provide 
a brief account of the elements of social life in united Italy, viewed 
as a member of the Alliance. They desire, that is to say, to analyse 
the forces which have made Italy what she is, and to explain her 
position and importance in the war. The work is, on the whole, 
fairly well done, though, it may be guessed, rather in haste. It 
includes useful chapters on history, on the political parties, foreign 
and colonial policy, such civil questions as education and labour, and 
a section on ** Italy and the Great War.”’ The most important defect 
is the absence of any detailed discussion of the problem of Southern 
Italy, which, after all, is the residue of the original problem of 
unification and remains the constant test of ability in the Italian 
Government. The Government malaria policy receives only a bare 
page, and the question of the influence of malaria on the social and 


economic life of the South goes unmentioned, as also do the deforestation 
and reafforestation of the southern provinces. The chapter on ‘* The 


World of Intellect” is rather perfunctory ; and it may be doubted 
whether the authors have any very close acquaintance with the writers 


they mention. Benedetto Croce is mentioned; but his admirers 
in this country will be incensed to learn that ‘* the Italians . . . of 
recent years . 
It may be remarked, too, that if Mazzini really did say of the 
unredeemed provinces: ‘** Think of them ever and speak of them 
never,” he was committing a sad plagiarism in anticipation. 


. . have produced no thinkers of world-wide fame.” 
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Ireland: Its Saints and Scholars. By J. M. Firoopv. Talbot Press 
and T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Flood’s book is unpretentious. He summarises in comparatively 
few pages the work of such investigators as Archbishop Healy, Dr. 
Zimmern, and Miss Stokes, adding on his own account a number of 
pleasantly patriotic reflections upon early Irish piety. We would 
do ill to make light of Ireland’s pride in her saints and scholars, however 
conventional the form in which it finds expression. There is no 
denying the splendour of the sixth and seventh centuries in Ireland, 
or the support which contemplation of them gives to that belief in 
the spiritual energy of the Gael to which modern Irish patriotism 
owes so much of its compelling force. ‘‘ Never forget,’ said the 
late Sir William Butler, ‘‘ that these old teachers belonged entirely 
tous. It was not a strange race of beings who thus toiled and taught 
and triumphed—they were our own glorious people.” Mr. Flood 
recalls many of the interesting comments made by French and German 
scholars on the characteristics of early Irish Christianity. There 
may be no place for a philosopher in modern Ireland—the Nationalist 
Defence of the Realm Act !—but it is to be noted that among medizval 
theologians none had bolder or more inquiring minds than the Irishmen: 
Renan regarded John Scotus Erigena as the most original figure of 
his century, the greatest mind of his generation. ‘* Dungal, John 
Scotus, Clemens, Sedulius, and Moengal,”’ Zimmern has written, ‘‘ are 
representatives of a higher culture than was to be found on the 
Continent of their day ; to a purely Christian training and a severely 
simple habit of mind they joined the highest theoretical attainments.” 
Newman speaks of the ‘* adventurous speculative genius of the Celt 
(sic).”” Ireland was the ‘‘ native home of speculation,” in contrast 
to England, ‘*‘ always obedient to law and precedent,” ‘‘ literary 
and classical rather than scientific.” Mr Flood devotes separate 
chapters of his book to Patrick, Columcille, Columbanus, the three 
most famous Irish saints, to the Irish Mission abroad, the Irish 
learning and Irish Christian art. The monks of Erin delighted in foreign 
travel and did an extraordinary work in Germany and France. Most 
of them were born under a wandering star; nevertheless, they might 
not Ieave Ireland, according to a Canon of St. Patrick’s epoch (which 
has a Sinn Fein ring in it), until their own country had been made 
safe for Christianity. ‘‘ One’s first work,” said this Canon, ‘‘ must 
be to instruct the people of one’s own country, following the example 
of Christ.” 


Essais sur les Principales Nationalites de Russie. By G. Brocuer. 
‘** Les Nations Libres,” Lausanne. 4.50 fes. London agents : 
The Literary Guide, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street. 


There is an excellent reason why those who are interested in the 
nationalities of Russia should not overlook this volume: ‘it is the 
only recent considerable work on the subject which is neither an 
outcome of German propaganda nor an ad hoc argument for separatism. 
The author, Professor Brocher, is a Frenchman who has made the 
subject the study of a long lifetime, and is familiar with an almost 
incredible number of the languages and literatures of what used to be 
Russia. The extent of these literatures comes as rather a shock, 
Somebody has collected 40,500 Esthonian popular songs alone. The 
Poles are omitted from this book on the grounds that their case is 
already well known, and that they are no longer a Russian nationality, 
in view of the grant of Polish independence by the Provisional Govern- 
ment. The ‘‘ Ruthénes-Blancs ” described by Professor Brocher are 
simply the White Russians. The section on the mountain-tribes of 
the Caucasus is the one most likely to set the reader wondering where 
the limits of ‘‘ self-determination ’’ are to be applied. There are well 
over a hundred distinct tribes, belonging to several widely differing 
groups. The origin of many tribes is a complete mystery, darkened 
by the legends which profess to explain the matter. The Ingoutchi, 
for example, are said to be the descendants of a body of Englishmen 
who set out to take part in one of the Crusades, and lost their way in 
the Caucasus. Certain customs appear to support a connection with 
the Crusaders, but the English origin is purely imaginary. 


THE CITY 
‘@) the continued good news from France, the War 


Loan remains firm, the 5 per cent. having now 

touched 953. There is, however, a falling off in 
the sales of National War Bonds, last week’s applications 
amounting to little over seventeen millions, as compared 
with eighteen and a-half millions the week before, and nearly 
twenty-two millions the week before that. This falling 
off can hardly be attributed to activity in other investrhents, 
for while the general tone of the stock markets is good, the 
volume of transactions is much less than a few weeks ago. 
Possibly the holiday season has something to do with the 
falling off in both cases. Present purchasers of National 
War Bonds receive an advantage in that the period of 
repayment is five months nearer than it was when the 


present series was put on sale, and in a week or two a series 
with the period of repayment six months later will be issued. 
There have been some rumours as to the possibility of the 
fixed series carrying a lower rate of interest. 


* * * 


In the industrial market both Cunards and Vickers are 
still being vigorously tipped, it being prophesied in some 
quarters that the former will go to double their present 
quotation of 110s. Peninsular and Oriental are also firm 
on rumours of some working agreement with possibilities of 
a resulting share bonus; but people who act upon persistent 
tips like this usually lose money, although where they 
abstain they sometimes afterwards get the impression that 
they have missed a good thing, for in retrospect they always 
assume that they would have bought at the lowest price 
and sold out at the highest. In Glasgow, where a good 
deal of money has been made on oil shares, Mexican Eagle Oil 
Ordinary Shares are being talked up—it must be admitted 
with more justification than the cases mentioned above. 
This is the only great oil company which has not recently 
distributed a share bonus. Not more than half the profits 
of each year have been distributed, so that the company 
is in a strong financial position. Its properties were never 
touched during even the worst revolutionary outbreaks, 
and the fact that it is registered under Mexican laws relieves 
it of liability to the excess profits duty. Last year’s dividend 
amounted to 20 per cent., free of income tax, and the present 
price is about 74s. 6d. 


* * 


By the time the American mails reach this country the 
news therein is somewhat belated, but it is interesting to 
see from some of the bankers’ circulars which arrive how 
similar some conditions are on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The Coal Administration has started a campaign appealing 
to the patriotism of the miners, which includes public 
meetings addressed by labour men and wounded Allied 
soldiers. In one of his letters to the miners the Fuel 
Administrator writes : 

The boys in the trenches are not watching the clock. They haven't 
the time. They must do the work before they quit. They don't 
knock off for holidays. They can’t. There simply mustn’t be any 
shortages here. We are at a stage in this war whereevery shovelful 
of coal counts. 


* 7 * 


In spite of heavy taxation, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is making record net earnings. Last quarter 
showed profits, after meeting fixed charges, of $153,237,641, 
which, after deducting the large amount of $90,716,250 for 
excess profits taxes, left a balance which is equal to 32 per 
cent. on the Common Stock. At the present time the 
company is paying 17 per cent. on this stock, as compared 
with 5 per cent. in 1918. It is stated that from the stand- 
point of gross earnings July was the best month in the 
history of the steel industry, so that the present quarter's 
earnings promise to be still better, as tax deductions are 
not likely to be so heavy. An interesting little note in a 
financial publication informs us that the plant of the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, Ltd., has been shut down for an 
indefinite period “ in consequence of the demand of the em- 
ployees for wage increases amounting to 62} cents an hour.” 
A feature of the past few weeks has been the alterations 
in some of the foreign exchanges, most of which are pro- 
gressing in the way we would have them—viz., that the 
London exchange is improving in neutral markets, whilst 
the exchanges of some of our Allies are becoming less onerous 
to them. The following table shows the normal pre-war 
rate of exchange, the rate a month ago, and the present 
rate : 


Pre-war rate of Rateend Present 
exchange per £. Aug. 2nd, rate 
(end 1913), Dec. 23, 1918, per £, 
1913. per £. Sept. 3rd. 
French .. ee -. Francs, 25.32} .. 27.145 .. 26.14 
Italian .. Lire, 25.414 .. 39.93 .- 80.81} 


United States America.. Dolls., 4,85.40 .. 4.76% .. 4.76} 
Dutch .. ; .. Florins, 12.12} .. 9.11 .. 9.55% 
Swiss .. ne .. Francs, 25.3 ae renee ae 
Spanish .. oe .. Pesetas, 26.67 .. 17.74% 20.29 
Swedish .. ee .. Kroner, 18.44 .. 13.28 .. 14.34 


Emit Davies. 
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** Brilliant and originai. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


10s. 6d. net. 





BISMARCK. By C. Grant Rosertson 


Based on exceptional knowledge and showing deep thovght and mature 


judgment.” —The 


NEWITALY. By Heven Zimmern and A. AGRESTI. 
“ Remarkably interesting and vivid.”—The Glote. 


6s. net. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE WAR. By Srenser WILKINSON. 


2nd Impression. 
an very notable book.”—Daily Mail. 


wazsoual, SELF-GOVERNMENT. By Ramsay Murr. 


“The book is of unique interest.”-— Manchester Guardian. 


ON THE EDGE OF THE WAR-ZONE. By Mitprep Acprics. 
(Author of ** A Hilltop on the Marne.”) 2nd Impression. 
“ Very interesting and admirably told.”—The Times. 


THE BRITISH FLEET IN THE GREAT WAR. By ArcuieaLp 
Hurp. 7s. 6d. net. 2nd Impression. 
“ This most interesting book.’ —™ he 9 Spetietor. 








TRIVIA 


one Now Ready. 
mpression By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH . 
“A perfect book.” —Atheneum. - Ww holly delightful.”"—New Witness. 


see Statesman, 


“A new classic. 


“—Datly News. 








WANDERERS. By Mary Jounnston. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Full of colour, mov vernent, » passion and pathos.” '—Country Life. 


NEW NOVELS. 6s. net each. 


THE ANCHOR. By M. T. H. Sapter. 

IMPOSSIBLE PEOPLE. By Mrs. Georce Wemyss. 
ANNE’S HOUSE OF DREAMS. By L. M. Montcomery. 
OH! MONEY, MONEY. By Exeanor H. Porter. 





GUDRID THE FAIR 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Author of ‘ wa The Forest Lovers.”’ 


CONSTABLE & co. LIMITED, LONDON. 


Now Ready 
at all Libraries, 








8s. 6d. 
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Chocolate 


“ THE VERY FINEST PRODUCTS.” 
The Medical Mag. 


————— 


We take this Opportunity to state that we are 
supplying our trade customers with as large a 
quantity of cocoa and chocolate as the Govern- 
ment restrictions in raw materials permit, and 
express our regret for any inconvenience the 
public may experience in obtaining supplies. 


CADBURY BROS. Ltd., Bournville. 
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“THE LOVE OF 
AN UNKNOWN SOLDIER” 





Found in a Dug-Out in France, 
with no names to give a clue, these 
outpourings of a ans soul will 
touch the heart of every woman 
that has ever loved, | perhaps 
tell one girl in particular of a great 
and unselfish love which she can 
never have suspected. 
3s. 6d. net. READY SEPT. 17th. 


CONSTANTINE, King & Traitor 


By DEMETRA VAKA, Author of “A Child of the 
Orient.” Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
Demetra Vaka is a Greek by birth, so that her opinions 
and the account of her interviews with Constantine 
and other prominent Greek personages are of particular 
interest. 


OUT TO WIN 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON, Author of 
of the Trenches,” “‘ Khaki Courage,’’ &c. 

Lieut. Dawson was specially commissioned by the 
British Government to visit the American Army in 
France. He was given the fullest facilities, and his 
brilliant account of the preparations and activities of 
the U.S. Army is the fullest, and most authoritative 
_that hi has yet appeared. 4s. net. 


THE BUSINESS OF WAR 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON, Author of “The War 
After the War,” “‘ The Rebirth of Russia,’’ &c. 

This is one of the notable books of the War—the story 
of the army behind the British Army. Mr. Marcosson 
tells simply and graphically the facts that every man 
wants to know, and gives a remarkably clear idea of 
the wonderful organisation that is the admiration of 
our Allies. | _58. net. 


THE FATHER OF A SOLDIER 


By W. J. DAWSON, Author of “ Robert Shenstone,” 
etc. 48. net. 
Dr. Dawson is as well known in this country as he is in 
America, and his account of the experiences and feelings 
of a father who has three sons fighting in the War will 
reveal a point of view of the War which has not hitherto 


been touched. 





“The Glory 





"NEWEST FICTION. 


THE 
FOOTSTEPS 


By DOROTHY PE RCIVAL. 
‘ Footsteps ’ has a quality that makes one await Miss Percival’s next 


essay with conside erable in inte rest.’ -W estminster G jazette. 


THE BEST IN LIFE 


By MURIEL HINE. 2nd Edition. 6s. net. 
‘ “The most perfect, and delightful piece of pure comedy that Muriel 
Hine has yet written.’ "—Globe. : : oa, 


THE LAWS OF ‘CHANCE 
A New South African Novel. By F. E. MILLS YOUNG, 


Author of ‘ The Bigamist,” ** Sam's Kid,” “ Chip,” 
etc. 6s. net, 


r. 
FRENZIED FICTION Sa 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK. 5s. net. 
“ Altogether Mr, Leacock at his best.”—Mr. THomas SECCOMBE in 
Everyman. 





6s. net. 








John Lane, The Bodley Head, Vigo ‘St, W.1. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART- 
MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London Schoo! of 
Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Headof the 

Department: Professor E. J. URWICK, M.A. The Department gives a general 
ceurse of training for Social Work extending over one or two years. The Department 
bas also arranged a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, 
in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions.— 
Next Session begins 3rd October. For fall particulars apply tothe Secretary, Lendon 
School of Economics and Political Science. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM.—SOCIAL STUDY 
DIPLOMA AND TRAINING OF WELFARE SUPERVISORS.—The Social 
Study Course of Practical Training and Lectures includes a General Preparation 
for public and social service and Special Preparation for particular fields of work, such 
as Welfare Supervision in Factories, Insurance and Pension Inspection, Industrial 
After-Care, Public Assistance, and the duties of Officials of Employment Exchanges 
and Secretaries of Voluntary Organisations. The Course extends over nine months 
(from the beginning of October to the end of June). Students who have not already 
made arrangements for sesidence are advised to communicate with the Warden, The 
Women's Settlement, 318 Summer-lane, Birmingham. Fee for the Course about £10. 
For particulars apply to the SecrETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
COGNISED BY THE BoarD oF EDvUCATION. 
Im connection with the London University and recognised by the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 
B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral Science Tripos, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Certificate. 














Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the London University, for the Certificate 
of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate, and for the National Froebel Union 
Higher Certificate, Parts I. and II. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; and practice for students in neigh- 
bouring schools under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from £12 to £24 offered to Students, 
with a degree or its equivalent. Loan Fund. 

Particulars of College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 


PRINCIPAL at 
The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W. 6. 


HOUSEHOLD & SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lane-Craypon, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 

Stedents are prepared for the Household and Social Science Diploma of the Univer- 
sity ; length of Course three years. Also One Year Courses: (a) in Applied Science 
for those holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (6) in Household Management. Fees 
30 guineas perannum. Two Years’ Course for Social and Public Health Workers; 
fee 25 guineas. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in connection with 


these Courses. 
Residence in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas perannum. All Courses 
eommence in October. Further particulars on application to the Secretary. 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 


NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 80. 


A General Prospectus may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


‘TS UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE.—Courses of training, including lectures and practical work extend- 
ing over one or twoyears, are provided for University graduates and others 

wishing to qualify for responsible social work of different kinds, either salaried or 

voluntary. Students are prepared for the Social Science Diploma and Certificate of the 

University. Full particulars may be had on application to the Secretary, 56 Bedford 

Street N., Liverpool. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD.— TRAINING IN 
WELFARE SUPERVISION.—A twelve months’ course of training for men 
and women in ‘‘ Welfare Supervision in Factories," consisting of lectures and 

ctical work, will begin early im October. Copies of the prospectus and further 
Cformation concerning fees, bursaries, etc., can be obtained on application to W. M. 
Gissons, Registrar. 


“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 
Tramninc CoLtece REcoGNISED BY THE Boarp oF EpucarTion. 


OURSES OF PREPARATION for Men and Women desiring to 
teach in ConTrnvaTion Crasses or in the classes &eld in Clubs and Aduk 
Associations. Residence and Day Continuation School at Canning Town East. 

Early application should be made as to certificates, grants or scholarships, fees, etc., 
to Hon. Secretary, 11 Tavistock Square. 

















|= EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND 
TRAINING. Under the auspices of the University. The next Session will 
commence on October 8th. ¢ Courses will comprise both the delivery of 
theoretical Lectures and the ditection of actual practice in Social Work. The 
Subjects of Study will include Ethics, Economics, Hygiene, and Industrial History and 
Legislation, treated from the ial point of view,—For particulars apply to the 
Director, Miss Nora Mivnes, B.Sc., 44 Goldhurst Terrace, London, N.W. 6. 


FO SSSSL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
NSINGTON. Training College fi ‘eachers. President: Rt. 

gore St, itam, Mather, CLD. ‘Charman and fen. Trentaget "MECC. Monte 
Seholarships and Loan Fund apply | to the Principal. Miss Laweanes.. vn 


F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
University Courses in Arts, Sciznce, Mepicine, and Excineeeine for Meg 
and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hoste! for Women Students. Pre- 
liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from Reoistrar. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewemen, 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


i FANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand ter 
Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity 
4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., bas opened an Emptormant Bureau, 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 

t,t is charged to applicants who are net members, and this covers 5 

















three months. 
NURSERY HOSPITAL FOR FIFTEEN BABIES suffering 


from Marasmia, etc., has been opened under the auspices of the 

Birmingham Public Health Committee. A unique opportunity is offered 
for gaining or increasing experience in the Physiological feedigg and treatment 
advocated by Doctors Holt and Eric Pritchard. Will volunteers interested in this 
form of war-work write for particulars to Miss MarGcesson, Nursery Hospital, Barnt 
Green, near Birmingham 








SCHOOLS. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION es 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, potng, Singing. Drawing. Painting, History of Art. Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine L dry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 

Principals: The MIssEs MANVILLE. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy amd beautiful situatien. Aim of Edues- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study; special attention to health and physical development, Pupis pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 











ls: Miss T. a Crarxand Miss K. M. Extis. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus en application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 














, MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prespectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newa- 
bam College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 
— = ———— Oe 
OUSEKEEPER (MARRIED LADY PREFERRED, SYM- 
H PATHETIC to Children) in daily absence of Mrs. Beach, 5, Croswel! Cottages, 
Mayford, near Woking. Slight help given. Two boys at day-school. State 
calery. Liberal holidave: 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
descri accurately and ptly executed.  Shorthand- 
provided. Meetings, Sermons  reported.— 
ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


GHORTHAND and TYPING (confidential work under- 
taken), Correspondence and kept in order. Transle- 
tions, a Be, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Miss M. Harris, Outer 
Temple, 92 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


OPULATION QUESTION aad Birth Control. Post free ad. 
P —Matruvewn Leacus, 48 Broadway, Westminster. S.W.1. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

The yearly subscription to THE New STATESMAN’ 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications i Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

EpvucaTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MBETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
tate of 8d, per line for a single insertion, or 8/- pet 
inch. 
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